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INTRODUCTION. 


T HE following Letters were written 
without any deſign of being pub- 
liſhed merely to gratify a deſixe of ſerib- 
bling, and to entertain a correſpondent in 
America, who could not be diſpleaſed at 
the many local and frivolous deſcriptions, 
contained in many of them. The peruſal 
of theſe ſheets will at once convince the 
Reader, that they, and THE POLETTICAI. 
CRISIS,” bear a near affinity to each other, 
and that they come from the pen of one 


and the ſame Author. This will readily 
account for the repetition of argument in 


theſe two publications —the one was in- 
tended for the public, the other only for the 
cloſet; —and it is hoped, that this circum- 
| Rance will be admitted as an awple apolo- 
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gy for any ſimilarity between them. Had 
the Author been apprized of the fate of 
theſe Letters, a more exact order would 
have been obſerved, and every repetition 
avoided.) However, tlie preſſing ſolicita- 
tions of ſome of his friends to have them 
publiſhed, have induced him to believe, that 
they are not without ſome merit. He has, 
therefore, conſented to their publication, 
hoping for the indulgence of the candid, 
the merey of the And and the r 


ance of Pate gy” 


— 
1 


Ads the. Author is dee to "Re theſe 
Lame are obliged to appear without his 
correction, in their native dreſs, as they 


were — to his wren 
* ; 13 
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ſelf whether I ſhould, or ſhould not, addreſs | 
a few letters to you; and having at length re- 4 
ſolved to do it, I am ſtill undetermined what to 1 
write. But, in order to put in practice my re- 
ſolution, I ſhall relate, in a looſe, unguarded 

manner, whatever happens. to be uppermoſt in 

my mind, without pretending to much judge- 

ment in the choice of my ſubject. I think, 

however, that you may anticipate a number of. © 
pretty long letters, provided I can find leiſure 
and opportunity. I ſhall, no doubt, lay myſelf 
open to criticiſm ; and, perhaps, ſome cenſor 
may take advantage of the weapons put into his 
hands, and make me feel the laſhes of his pen. 
JA 1 TY 
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| If you ſhould be the critic, to whoſe lot this buſi- 


neſs falls, T Thall gain more by your cenſure than 
I can by your praiſe; and as gain is the only 
inducement of my writing, I ſhall ſearch the 
vocabulary of the times, and carefuſly examine 
whatever the whirl of fancy may produce, in 
order to amuſe a poet, a exitic, and a friend. It 
is the duty of ſcribblers to dwell on topics adapt- 
ed to the taſte and capacity of thoſe they aim to 
amuſe: I ſhall, therefore, for a while aſſume 
the character of the traveller, and endeavour to 
delineate the moſt prominent features of what- 
ever objects attract my attention; then turn po- 
litician, and talk of the affairs of nations; be- 
come, perhaps, an antiquary, or whatever elſe 
occaſion may require; and, before I, have. done 
with this epiſtolary correſpondence, I ſhall pro- 


bably lead you to the play-houſe, to ſee, (not 


unlikely,) the Comedy of Errors performed, and 
the dull exhibition of a pantomime. I ſhall not 
confine myſelf to particulars, but content myſelf 

with giving general defcriptions ; ſuch are beſt 
faited to a genius like mine, which is ever on 
the wing, and incapable of more abſtract re- 
ſearches into the nature and compoſition ol 
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LETTER I. 


. we x 1 R 
OST of the ſoutherly part of the iſland 

of GREAT BRITAIN is of one ſolid maſs 
of chalk, except about twelve inches in depth 
of a looſe mould, which covers it. The chalk 
is ſuppoſed to make the land the more valu- 
able ; becauſe the manure which the farmers 
beſtow upon it, is kept from ſinking too deep 
into the earth, and therefore it is the more fully 
abſorbed in vegetation. We have not this ad- 
vantage in AMERICA ; for E think our manure 
ſeldom does any good after the firſt or ſecond 
year of its being applied to the land, owing to 
the looſeneſs and depth of the ſoil, fo that the 
manure finks below the reach of vegetable pro- 
. | | | 


Taz foil in the . parts of ENGLAND? 
in many reſpects reſemble that of Mass Achu- 
sz TTS or CONNECTICUT ; and, inſtead of chalk, 
it is underlaid with mines of coal, whence the 
people are furniſhed with fuel. Wn” | 


Eg i=: Tur 


cannot boaſt ; and ſo univerſally cultivated, that 
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Taz taſte diſcovered in the cultivation of the 


earth, is beyond deſcription. I wiſh our farmers 


could be perſuaded to imitate it. In ſo doing, 


 _ their pains would be amply rewarded by the in- 
_ creaſe of the fruits of the earth; for it proves to 

be true, that the productions of the land increaſe 
in proportion to cultivation: ſo that the people in 


AmtrRIica, who in general poſſeſs much land, 
might live with one half; if they would but apply 


as much labour to that half as ER: now 40 to 


hs Whole. de een ens 
: . 3 1 x7 
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it is what the farmers here aſſert; and, indeed, 


Wie not $6} the Riagdöm wbuld nos e- 
duce a ſufficiency of the neceſſaries of life for 


ſuch a vaſt multitude of inhabitants. [Seldom 
will you ſee any fences or walls in EncLan, 
except round the ſeveral parks, and ſome of the 


public buildings. Hedges compoſed of thiſtleg 
and hawthorn, and other ſhrubbery, are culti. 
vated with as much care as we cultivate our 
fruit- trees; they are cropped and trimmed with 
an evenneſs which ſtrikes the eye with delight, 


' fo that the whole face of the country looks like 


a garden laid out with avenues; and walks, in- 
terſperſed with numberleſs rows of currant and 
gooſeberry ſhrubs. It is exceedingly level, an 
advantage (as ſome may deem it) of which we 


it 
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CLIMATE | | 5 


it forms a moſt beautiful landſcape, enlivened 
by a charming variety. Even at this period the 
now does not venture to make its appearance. 


I $0METIMEs imagine myſelf wandering 
through citron groves, (which exhibit more than 
Arabian ſweets,) and feaſting my ſenſes on the 
delightful fragrance of flowers, and the beau- 
tiful appearance of vegetation ; for the earth is 
not yet bound in fetters, ſo that the fields are 
covered with green verdure; the plowman is 


hard at work, and the cattle are grazing on a 


thouſand hills! If the winter is ſo amuſing, what 


muſt be the ſummer ? Notwithſtanding the above 


deſcription be true, and though the earth yields 
almoſt ſpontaneouſly whatever can fatisfy the 
wants of nature, and even glut luxury itſelf, 
yet there are no ſuch pleaſures as might natural- 
iy be expected to flow therefrom—they are 
ran by the badneſs of the air. 


Tux weather here, in he autumn and winter, 


has a dampneſs ſomewhat refembling that of 
our's in the ſpring, which engenders bad colds 


and conſumptions in abundance; and when I 


am in the coffee-houſe, I ſometimes think my- 
ſelf in the midſt of a barking club; the con- 


tinual coughing of a number of men excites the 


idea of mockery. . ee 220 
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Lordo lies in the latitude with ſome part of 
CANADA; the ſummers are ſhort—ſo ſhort that, 
Iam told, ladian corn will ſeldom arrive to the 
maturity of OT indeed, very few kndw 
what it is. | 


4 hs this time the ſun is at ſuch a diſtance, 
that the days are rendered extremely ſhort; 
people are obliged to dine by candle-light. Per- 
haps the darkneſs is not a little increaſed by the 
ſmoke which hangs over this immenſe city, the 
denſity of the air preventing it from blowing 
away. The city and its ſuburbs are nearly 
thirty miles in circumference, and contain, ac- 
cording to the calculation of ſome, not much 
ſhort of half a million of houſes. In general, 
they are large and ſpacious, from two to five 

ſtories high, and very much reſemble the build- 
ings in PhiLapeLtPHla and New-York. They 
are much tarniſhed with the ſmoke, which ex- 
hibits an almoſt impenetrable cloud, thruſting 
its gloomy front into every habitation, reducing 
the ſplendor of modern taſte to the rude appear- 
ance of Gothic architecture. The ſtreets are 
very irregular, and, at firſt, puzzle ſtrangers 
exceedingly. Lowpon increaſes daily. It has 
already {wallowed up ſeveral large towns, and 
bids fair to attack DzeTForRD and GREEN wICH 
on the one hand; IsLINGTON, HacxNEx, &c. 


on the other: the city of WESTMINSTER was 
long 
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long {ſince in coaleſcence. It is obſerved by ſome 
phyſicians, that ſix tenths of the people die of 
conſumptions, or the decline. If this be true, 
we cannot envy the Eugliſp, ſurrounded. as they 
are with every II teck to diſſipate the 
cares of a. | 


| HeaLTH is a \ vel more to be prized than 
the glittering charms of gold ; and in exchange 
for which, thouſands would reſign their ſplendid 
fortunes, and be content to walk in rags the 
remainder of their journey through life. 

No country, perhaps, affords better roads than 
this. The ſtage-coaches run from one hundred 
and twenty to one hundred and ninety miles 
every twenty-four hours. The coſt of keeping 
the roads in repair, is defrayed out of the toll 
which paſſengers are obliged to pay ; and thoſe 
who keep them in repair, are old decrepid men, 
whoſe families would ſuffer, were it not for the 
one ſhilling a day they receive for their labour. 
Theſe turnpike roads afford no ſmall revenue to 
government ; and if ſuch a plan was adopted 
in AMERICA, perhaps it might have a good 
' tendency ; 1 mean ſo far adopted as to raiſe a 
ſufficiency of money to keep the roads in repair. 
The country is not yet rich enough to endure 
any conſiderable tax of the kind; at preſent, it 
would look too much like deſpotiſm. 

| 6 Tus 
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Tu markets in the city of Loxpox are ſur- 
priſingly good; they exhibit a vaſt variety; but 
the articles of ſale are at leaſt three times as 
dear as they are in the American markets: I faw 
a ſiſh ſold not long ſince for eighteen ſhillings, 
(and that too when they were plenty,) which 
would not have colt more than e in 
ee 
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PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, 9 
LETTER I. 


SIR, + London, Feb. 28, 1991. 
AVING remarked, in my laſt, on the ſoil, 
climate, &c. of this country, I ſhall now 
proceed to notice ſome few of its public inſti- 
tutions of charity, which ſerve to ſhew the 
wiſdom of its inhabitants, and their diſpoſition 
toward the poor and unfortunate; for ſuch 
there are in every nation ; and there are no 
| places ſo thronged with chem as ny and popu-· 
lous cities. 


Ir benevolence were the crabs TAY of 
mankind, how happy would they be ! It how- 
ever becomes predominant as civilization in- 
creaſes; and the day will arrive, when charity 
will be as extenſive, as ine and the arts are 
univerſal. 


Weide the proviſion which every pen . 
made for its poor, there are ſeveral public in- 
ſtitutions founded, in order that every neceſ- 
ſitous object may be provided for. Notwith⸗-⸗ 
ſtanding this, many prefer begging, becauſe 
they are more at liberty, and expire for want 
while they are 3 that ſolitary function. 

-PeoPLE 


to + LETTER III. 
" : * 
PzoPLE are not fond of giving much to the 


poor of this deſcription, for fear of its being 
ill-beſtowed : one cannot tell whether he is 
giving his money to an object of compaſſion, or 
to an object who would accept your charity, 
and then, to ſhow his gratitude for it, the next 
moment pick your pocket. If it were poſſible 
to diſcriminate between the deſerving and the 
undeſerving, the former would never ſuffer: but 
now they are obliged to fuffer, in —— 


of the 163 conduct of the latter. 


; oi public inſtitution, in particular, is ren- 
dered memorable, from the attention paid to it 
by men of eminence and wealth, and conſequent - 
ly from the benefits ariſing from it; I mean, 
Canrsr's HosprTAL, This hoſpital was founded 
by King EpwarD THE SIXTH, about the year 
1546, as appears by the paintings and inſcrip- 
tions on the walls. It is built ſo as to form a 
hollow ſquare, and each fide or wing is about 
five hundred feet in length. It was anciently a 
monaſtery of monks and friars ; and the whole 
of the lands and other eſtates which now belong 
to: it, were a donation from CHARLEs the 
Second, It is ruled by a preſident, a trea- 
ſurer, and upwards of four hundred governors, 
and cach in their turn have the liberty of pre- 
ſentation: chat is, each goyernor has a right in 
* turn to preſenc a certain number of boys; 

94 JJ but 
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but if he neglects it, he loſes his right for 
that time, which immediately devolves to ſome 
other. There are at preſent upwards of one 
thouſand boys; and in general they are between 
ſeven and fourteen years of age, Their dreſs is 
uniform, the faſhion was enjoined them by their 
founder : a yellow petticoat and ſtockings, a blue 
frock or gown, buckled round the waiſt by a 
leathern girdle, and a white band round the neck, 
are the moſt diſtinguiſhing parts of it. Here 
they are maintained till at.a proper age | they are 
put out to learn ſome uſeful trade. A certain 
number of the beſt ſcholars are ſelected yearly 
from the reſt, and ſent to the univerſity, where 
they are educated, and, according to the laws 
of the hoſpital, are obliged to make Divinity 
their chief ſtudy. As a kind of preparatory trial 
of the ſacred function, they are daily indulged 
in reading prayers for the ſchool. Theſe young 
candidates of Divinity perform the taſk aſſigned 
them with a manly tone, and ſeem to manifeſt 
a propriety not always.to be obſerved in thoſe of 
riper years. When at church, they occupy the 
gallery by themſelves ; they join in the workup, 
and, in conjunction with the organ, perform 
the whole of the muſic. From thence they re- 
tire to the hall, and conclude their exerciſes of 
prayer .and ſinging, previous to their ſupper 
being ſerved to them, which they, eat in public. 
J was once introduced by one of the governors 
| to 
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to ſee them, and I never was more e delighted! in 
my life. Here 1 might moralize; but the rela- 
ton carties the moral with it. To ſee fuch a 
multitude of innocent children chanting hymns 
of "praiſe to their God, forms the moſt beautiful 
ſpeQacle in nature. Soon, however, mult they 


de introduced into the wide world, and their 


hearts, as yet uncontaminated with vice, be 


| expoſed to temptations, by which ſome are led 
into devious paths, whence by a reſolution not 


common in youth, and which can only be in- 
ſpired by an hidden, but All-ſeeing Power, they 
are redeemed; and others are hurried to an 


untimely fate. About fifty of theſe ſcholars are 


diſtinguiſtied from the reſt; by a ſtar which 
they wear on the left breaſt. | Cnantes THE 


SzconD created this diſtinQion. They are, de- 
ſigned ſolely for the navy, and no pains are 
ſpared to impreſs upon their tender minds the 
importance of nautical knowledge. To render 
them as perfect as poſſible, they are conſtantly 
| raught this ſcience; and many of them are great 


proficients in it before they quit this pious ſchool. 
This is a fruitful nurſery of heroes and of legiſ- 


lators; and ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed cha- 


racters of the age, manifeſt an honeſt pride in 
boaſting their education (at leaſt the rudiments 
of it) in this famous ſeminary. As the ſcholars 


paſs through this ' ſchool, they have a ſort of 


iſtinQion conferred on them in proportion to 
wer 
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their teſpective merits. This excites a laudable 
emulation, and diſeourages vice. Their hving 
is good, their bedding neat, and every neceſſary 
attendance allowed them: they reſemble, in 
ſhort, a large family, under the government of 
a wiſe parent. I have confined my obſervations 
to one inſtitution only, becauſe I am, not ſo well 
acquainted with the others, of which there are 
great numbers. wa * e en * one I hs 
ede Ham 


# > 
4817 >» 


THERE 18 an \ inflitution founded on a mila 
principle for females; but as it is fome diſtance 
from hence, I have not had the pleaſure of ſeeing 
it. I am told there are more females ſupported 
by public charity than males; and I think, from 
the delicacy of their nature, and from the pe- 
culiar dangers to which they are expoled, parti- 


ality may be diſcovered to Fe in their 


vour. 18810 Lum 
Lig 7 x4 nut 802 
WT :nftiturion ſomewhat reſembling the laſt is 
founded ; in the vicinity of Lox Dos, to which re- 
formed courtezans may reſort, and in which they 
may be maintained during life. The name of 


this inſtitution is the Macpaten Hosprr ar. 


There are ſeveral hundreds belonging to it; who 
are well provided with apartments, a chapel, and 


a chaplain ; but they lead a monaſtic lite; ſeclud- 


ed from the world; and if any one is known.to 


dffend 
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offend after her reception, ſhe is immediately ex- 
pelled, and never again admitted. I have been 
ſeveral times to their chapel on Sunday: I was 
exceedingly charmed with their mufic : they oc- 


cupied the gallery, which is ſo eonſtructed as to 
keep them from the view of the congregation. 


The unfortunate Dr. Dopp was their late chap- 
hin, who married one of them, and it is ſaid 
they lived very happy together; indeed we may 
infer as much from the mention he has made of 
her in his laſt addreſſes to the world. 


Ir is in vain to attempt to enumerate the vari- 
ous proviſions made for the poor. BEZTNLE- 
HEM, Sr. Lukz's, the Low Don, and Lyinc-1n 
HoveiTALs, will remain everlaſting monuments 
of a well- applied benevolence. The former was 
erected by Hex av TRE EICH for the cure of 
lunatics. It was rebuilt in the year 1675, and 
made a receptacle for all iINcU& ABLE and Dax. 
GEROUS lunatics. Here are two carvings, faid 


| tb be the beſt in the kingdom. They are placed 


on the poſts of the front gate, which opens a 


beautiful proſpect into Moor-fields. One re- 


preſents a raving madman biting his chains; the 
other is the figure of a fool. They are worthy 
obſervation ;- the expreſſion of the countenance, 
and the poſture of the body, give indeed a moſt 


Aiking e of a, 
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Tut gratitude of the country appears in no- 
thing more illuſtrious than in the proviſion made 
for diſabled ſeamen and ſoldiers. GAEINwũI en 
HosPITAL, which was built for the former, 
ſtands on the banks of the Thames, about four 
miles below the city, and is one of the nobleſt 
fabrics of the univerſe. Here deſcription fails 
me ! This vaſt pile is built with ſtone, and covers 
at leaſt four acres of ground: it has a fuperb 

chapel, to which the decrepid multitude reſort 
for worlhip. The whole ſtrikes one with fur- 
prize : it leads us-to admire the bounty of a | 
country, which ſtands (in this particular) un- 
rivalled in the world. | 


CuzLsEZA HosPiTAL, where diſabled ſoldiers 
find a calm retreat, is a handſome building, 
though not quite ſo elegant as the other. This 
alſo is ſituated on the banks of the THAMES, 
about three miles above the TO: 


To theſe well-furniſhed hoſpitals, more ſu- 
perb than any palace in Euxorr, thoſe aged 
veterans, whoſe heads have grown grey in the 
ſervice of their country, may retire in peace, 
and enjoy the evening of life, free from the din 
of war, and the pinching hand of poverty. Here 
they may call their little ones around them, and 
repeat the battles they have won; exhibit their 
ſcars and. wounds, as the ſad. memorials of toil 

ES, = and 
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1 and danger; and may thus infuſe into che ten- 
1 der boſom of youth the ſpirit of heroiſm, and 
I „„ e eee ere 


1744 8447 » 49.5 


1 


yd ene hoſpitals are fayourtd with. an agree - 
able air ; they are ſurrounded with gardens and 
walks, and look, at a diſtance, as if they ſtood 
4 in the midſt of a foreſt. Such ſituations mult 
1 tend to ſmoothe the paſſage of a deſerving ve - 
1 teran through life, and even to en the 
| CO CONDO e ee | 
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8 1 London, March 24, 1791. 
HE ſtorms have paſſed over, and the wea - 
ther affumes a brighter aſpect. The 
ring has appeared 1 in all its beauty, and the 
air is filled with the perfume of flowers. I have 
often heard it faid; that the ſpring and the ſum- 
mer are much more charming here, than they 
are with us: but! could not conceive it, while 
loaded with the incumbrance of a conſuming 
mixture of rain and ſmoke for three long months 
together. The days grow longer—the ſun ſhines 
clear—and I can take my morning rambles 
without endangering my health. From the 
heights of HaursTEAD I can ſurvey the city and 
adjacent country, and draw within my view the 
top of WIN DSR CasTLE. Here my friend P. oc- 
cupies the houſe which once belonged to Sir 
HENRY Vans, ſecretary. to OLIVER CROMWELL. 
It is pleaſantly fituated, and exhibits a pleaſing 
variety. The preſent occupant 18 well ſuited ts 
enjoy it, having a competency of wealth, and 
an agreeable family, who know how to purſue 
their own good and the pleaſure of their friends, 
Affable and kind, though free from affectation, 
hey diſplay a knowledge of the polite arts, par- 
4 66,219 - ticularly. 
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ticularly that of muſic, in which the ſon and 


daughter are great proficients, who take an 
unaffected pride in entertaining their gueſts. 
Here the dull cares of life are charmed away, 
and the perturbed feelings of nature ſink to reſt 


at the ſound of che a ſpell. 


? 
Bur I vill for 2 a moment turn your attention 


to the Politics of EuxorE: it is an intricate 
ſubject, therefore you muſt not expect any ab- 
ſtract enquiry; it will only be ſuch as is ſuited 
to the capacity of a young politician. As the 
FRenCH REvoLuTrION is the moſt extraordinary 
event which graces the annals of. the preſent 


day it will be neceſſary, firſt, to trace out ſome 


of its principal cauſes, and then turn our eyes 
to its probable conſequences... This I ſhall do 


in as conciſe a manner as poſlible. j | 


"Tas tyranny of the former kings of Francs 
was ſo grievous to the people, that they felt a 
diſpoſition to better their circumſtances. The 
arbitrary contributions levied upon them, in 
order to ſupport the deſpicable minions of 


power, who had nothing to do with the State 


but to extort a livelihood from the poor and in- 
duſtrious, tended to exaſperate the nation: but 
the ignorance and ſuperſtition of the times had 
long prevented the people from adopting any 
effectual method of relief; and they choſe rather 


to- endure Preſent evils, than to hazard greater 


0 | Ones; 
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ones; for they foreſaw, that to reform a proſti- 
tuted government the attempt was a deſperate 
one, and that the conſequences would be fal, 
ſhould it prove fruitleſs. 8 


| "ta the preſent period the Nation by become 
gradually enlightened ; the Rights of Men, and 
the extent of power bequeathed to rulers, are 

now more generally underſtood, having been 

made a ſubject of ſpeculation by individuals: men 

begin to diſcern their rights more clearly, and 

to aſſert them. The ſpirit of enquiry and enter- 
priſe increaſeth in proportion as times and cir- 
cumſtances admit ; and though no violence was 
committed, yet projects of reform have long oc- 
cupied every thinking mind. It was not enough 
that their rulers had become more virtuous than 
their predeceſſors; the ſame arbitrary principles, 
the ſame dangerous prerogative ſtill remained in 
the government, the rooting out of which could 
alone enſure the ſafety of the people. The Ame- 
rican conteſt proved fatal to the French monarchy; 
for the people of Fr ance were generally informed 
of the principles which actuated, and the ſuc- 
- ceſs which attended the American arms in ſup. 
port of freedom ; and as the cauſe was ſimilar, 
_ it inſpired them with equal hopes of enterpriſe. 
The feeds of liberty were too deeply rooted in 
the breaſts of the officers and privates of the 
French army, who ſerved with reputation in 
Aufi ; and on their return to their native 
| C 2 country, 
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country, they took pride in fanning the flame, 
which was already kindled. The rage of an en- 
lightened people was not dire&ed at their king ; 
_ = for never was monarch more beloved by his 
[1 people ; more tender, generous, and humane : 
nis das levelled at the old eſtabliſhed government, 
bi which was of ſfach a texture, in every part of it, 
that nothing leſs than an utter abolition of it 
would mitigate the burden of 'Navery ; and no- 
ching leſs than another ſubſtituted in its room, 
calculated to force the growth of freedom, could 
in any means ſatisfy a nation determined to be 
free. This they have at laſt effected; and FRance 
now bids fair to be an afylum of liberty, and 
the n nurſe ee, See, ſen- 


Mx, Buzxz ſays, that i this 1 had 
been generated under any former reign, when 
the prince took pleaſure in afflicting his people, 
the nation would have been leſs culpable ; but 
to take advantage of a virtuous monarch, who 
was ſtriving to modify the conſtitution of the 
1 kingdom, and to render his ſubjects happy, is 
[I the height of treaſon, and the blackeſt ingrati- 
tude.—I think very differently: It would ther 
have looked more like rebellionz the cauſe 

would not have been viewed in the ſame light. 
Now the world beholds a revolution founded 
in enlightened patriotiſm, and conducted without 
the LPR * of blood; which 
will 
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will have great influence on other nations, and 
point them out the road to the enjoyment of 
equal freedom. Mr. Fox ſtyles the French Re- 
volution, © the moſt ſtupendous fabric ever in- 
e vented by human ſkill.” Whether the French 
have taken the beſt method to extricate themſelves 
from bondage, time muſt determine; they have 
not as yet finiſhed the great' work they had in 
view. If they ſhould finally fail, and tyranny 
again rear her hydra head, that will not prove 
the cauſe to be a bad one; it will only argue 
the want of prudence, and ſhow that the people 
were unfortunate in the plans they adopted for 


the redemption of their country. 


Taz conſequences of the French Revolution 
are very extenſive; they tend to ſap the foun- 
dation of every government in Eunors, and 
open an unbounded - field of ſpeculation. 
Other nations begin to think of aboliſhing 
Aayery, and of -aff uming a rank among free- 
men: even, ENGLAND, perhaps the moſt free 
country, and its government the beſt adapted to 
ſecure the liberty of the ſubject, of any in Europe, 
will one day experience a revolution; and thoſe 
of AMERICA and FRANCE have ſo far excited the 
approbation of the moſt conſiderable people, 
that they offer their ſentiments to the public 
with freedom, and begin to conſider their own 
government. as rather tending to the injury of 
| | | „ the 
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the ſubje&, than his ſecurity. No doubt you 
have heard of Mr. Burxxe's Reflections on the 
% Revolution in Fx AN c;“ but as it is likely 
you have not ſeen them, I will endeavour to 
gather ſome of his leading principles, from a 
profuſion of tropes and . and a Red 
blaze or age ag | 


Hz begins by indulging his ey 14 wit. 

8 Geilme on the Revolution Society, ſo called, in 
EncLanD. You muſt know, that this Society 
was founded in order to keep up the ſpirit of 
civil liberty, and to commemorate the Revolu- 
tion which took place in the year 1688, when 
the Proteſtant ſucceſſion was ſecured in the 
Brunſwick line. Members of both Houſes of 
Parliament, and many other great characters, 
belong to this Society. They meet every 
year, and hear a ſermon delivered by ſome 
one of their number. In the year 1789, it fell 
to the ſhare of the celebrated Dr. Price to 
perform this duty; and his diſcourſe was 

; learned, temperate, and well fuited to the oc 
1 | caſion; at the concluſion of which, he noticed 
5 the French Revolution, and the delten of 
— thirty millions of people, who ſpurned at 
|| Mavery, and demanded liberty with an irreſiſtible 
IR Voice. This ſo exaſperated Mr. Bux Rx, that he 
| graſped his pen with the virulence of a madman» 
4 | and highly reflects on the National Aſſembly of 
| | 1 FaAxer, for degrading itſelf ſo much as to notice 
Wl. | an 
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an Addreſs which the Revolution Society tranſ- 
mitted to that body, congratulating the people 


of FRANCE on the happy proſpects before them; 


and in anſwer to which, the Preſident of the 
National Aſſembly compliments Dr. Paice with 
the title of “ THE APOSTLE OF LIBERTY.” 
Mr. Bunk E goes on to compare Dr. Pale to 
Hud PeTeRrs, who triumphed at the death of 


King CrarLes the Firſt, and ſoon after made his 


exit from the ſtage for his treaſonable conduct; 
and intimates, that Dr. Paicz, like Huon 
PeTERs, may not die in peace. This is uncan- 
did; and one cannot reflect upon the wanton 
attack TI emotion, 


Ma. Buxkx labours to prove, thi the people 


© ought to approach them with trembling ſollici. 
e tude.” Theſe forms ought to be looked upon 
as facred ; and therefore, as | monarchy was 
_ firſt eſtabliſhed by dint of arms over a conquered 
people, the people ought now to remain quietly 


* The much-lamented death of this great aſſertor of civil 


and religious liberty has happened fince writing the above 


and the well-merited encomiums which the learned and the 
great have beſtowed on his memory, invalidate the illiberal 
remarks of a man, who, with the ſame breath, decries the 
Slave Trade, which is not yet fully proved to be aboliſhable 
conſiſtently with either prudence or humanity, and execrates, 
as abominable, the virtuous exertions of an enlightened na- 
tion, to ſhake off a tyranny with which, for many ages, it 
has been oppreſſed, _ 
Y | C4 under 


have no right to alter eſtabliſhed forms : © they 
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under it : ſince our anceſtors made laws to re- 
gulate the ſucceſſion of kings, we have no right 
to aboliſh them; and the peaceable poſſeſſion of 
the crown for ſo many ages; acquires, of itſelf; - 
a right to enjoy it in future, which no ſucceed- 
ing generation can attempt to aboliſh, without 
being guilty of the greateſt crime. This argument 
applies to all nations. More particularly, he con- 
tends, that at the Revolution of 1688, the whole 
buſineſs relative to hereditary ſucceſſion was 
eſtabliſhed by a written law, which cannot now 
be repealed: he alſo contends for the policy and 
Juſtice of an hereditary nobility; a well regulated 
pre- eminence being neither unnatural nor im- 
politic, and neceſſary to the public welfare; and 
pleads the cauſe of the eſtabliſfied church, which 
he ſeems to think is in danger of being over* 


turned, from the introduction of principles that 


lead directly to toleration. He maintains, that 
the confiſcation of the eſtates of the French 


clergy, is partial, cruel, and  6ppreffive. - But 


he did not recollect, that the enormous wealth 
of the clergy was extorted from the Poor and 
ignorant, under the ſpecious pretence of pur- 
chaſing prayers to relieve their ſouls from pur- 
gatory after death; and yearly tranſported vaſt 
quantities of it to his Holineſs at Roug, with. 
out any apparent juſtice, except it was to pre- 


vent his bulls and excommunications, which 
have hitherto been fulminated to the prejudice 


of religion and ſociety. He alſo maintains, 
N 5 that 


*. 
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that religion -ought to be eſtabliſhed and en- 
forced by law, becauſe the people are not capa- 
ble of chuſing a religion for themſelves, This 


is repugnant to common ſenſe, and ſounds very 
REG to the eat of an Akenical, 


| Mu. Burxe 8 many cafes remarks on 
the revenue of Fx av, which only ſerve to leſſen 
the public opinion relative to his ability in 
finance, and, after all, he is not able to draw one 
ſolid concluſion, He endeayours to prove, that 


the revenue is in a precarious condition, owing 
to the inſtability of the French government, and 
to the turbulent and factious ſpirit of its ſub- 
jects, who will not reſt quietly under any ſyſtem 
whatever; that the nation will furniſh a ſcene 
of anarchy and confuſion, till a Counter-revolu- 
tion. takes place, which he feems to anticipate, 
accompanied with blood and devaſtation, and 
all the horrors of civil commotion. The iſſuing 
athgnats, he ſeems to think, will prove deſtruc- 
tive; for it is the nature of all Paper-currency 
to depreciato—poor ſubſtitute for ſolid and im- 
mutable coin! Perhaps this obſervation is found- 
ed in reaſon: we have experienced the miſcries 
of a paper ſyſtem in our own country 5 and 
Why ſhould it not operate the ſame. in other 
countries? Mr. Buzxsz bewails the indignity of 
depoſed monarchy, and paints the diſtreſſes of 
the Royal Family of Fa ance in colours which 
were evidently meant to excite compaſſion, 
rather than to prove the reality of any preme- 
_ ditated 
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ditated cruelty ; and he has fallen into ſuch'igroſs 
miſrepreſentations, as leaves us great room to 
5 . che ve of his 1 intentions. 10 1 
ACCOUNTS a the moſt aid mb ben 
of the French Revolution, have been publiſhed 
by thoſe who were ſpectators of the ſcene; and 
they differ very much from Mr, Burxxe, more 
particularly in the intended maſfacre of the 
Queen, which never exiſted, but in the diſtracted 
brain of the writer. Indeed, his book is ſo 
made up of contradictions, exaggerations, and 
fallacious concluſions; ſo devoid of order or 
connection, conſiſting of a miſcellaneous jar- 
gon; and the whole ſo wrapt in the deluſive 
ſhine of a lively and pompous eloquence, that 
one is apt to think the ſtateſman was in a de- 
Hrium, while he thought himſelf the Net poor of 


W e 


nd all this, Mr. Bunxx has 
ſome good qualities. As a ſpeaker, he is deſervedly 
ranked among the foremoſt in the nation. When 
he is ſpeaking, his eyes blaze like lightning, and 
the bolts of eloquence rol} from his tongue in 
rapid ſucceſſion: His countenance is expreſſive, 
it indicates the ſentiments he is about to utter, 
and flaſhes conviction on all around him: in 
ſhort, his oratory reſembles an irreſiſtible tor- 
rent, which ſweeps every thing before it, Per- 
"haps no man underſtands the principles of the 


Engliſh government better than he does: : His 
9 ee 
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knowledge is extenſive, and his learning uni- 
verſal; but his tongue is far the beſt medium 
for communicating his knowledge : In his writ- 
ing, he evidently pays more regard to elegance 
of dition, than to-the arrangement or ſolidity 
of argument ; ſo that he involuntarily bewilders 
himſelf in a multitude of errors. His flowers 
pleaſe the fancy, but never can enlighten the 
underſtanding. He has been accuſed of chang- 
ing his principles. That he ſhould be a friend 
to the American Revolution, and an enemy to 
that of the French, which is founded on the 
ſame principles, and which in a great meaſure 
ſprung from it, cannot be very well reconciled. 
Some impute this change to a royal penſion, 
which he receives in a fictitious name: others 
think, that he is aiming at a peerage. The 
former he already enjoys ; and, if Rumour 1s not 
treacherous, the latter is not far off: So that 
his ſudden attack upon what he once defended, 
is eaſily accounted for. 


Ir is natural to ſuppoſe, that ſuch a writer as 
Mr. Bux k would have many oppoſers: and 
I rather wonder he did not foreſee that the 
attack would be commenced on every fide, and 
his bulwark, however well fortified, be carried 
by a general aſſault. No leſs than twenty 
writers have appeared againſt him: But Dr. 
ParesTLEY, and Mr. Paixe, the celebrated 
author of Common Senſe,” may be reckoned 
the moſt conſiderable. The work of the former 
Exhibits 
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exhibits an excellent train of reaſoning, accom- 

anied with a ſuitable degree of ridicule but it 
is chiefly confined to civil eſtabliſhments. That 
of the latter is no leſs conſpicuous: for its rea- 
ſoning, but far exceeds any thing I have yet 
met with for animation. He has fairly-outdone 
Common Senſe.” He has ſtyled his book, 
« Rights of Man.” It is one of the moſt 
nervous compoſitions ever produced. It has al- 
ready run through eight editions, and circulates 
all over the kingdom. In Ireland it is read with 
avidity, and ſeveral editions of it have there 
been printed. If I had time and patience, I 
would attempt to epitomiſe it, and point out 
ſome of its moſt prominent features. As this is 
out of my power, I will only tranſcribe the fol- 
lowing paragraph for your peruſal : When Mr. 
Burxz attempts to maintain, that the“ Engliſh 
« nation did, at the Revolution 16 88, moſt ſo- 
= lemnly renounce and abdicate their rights for 
ce themſelves, and for all their poſterity, for ever; 
< he ſpeaks a language that merits not reply, 
% and which can only excite contempt for his 
< proſtitute principles, or pity for his ignorance.” 
This ſhort extract ſhows the drift of both writers: 
but, for my part, I moſt heartily ſubſcribe to the 
opinions of Mr. Pains, though I believe he has 
carried his reaſoning rather too far; for he has 
not only libelled the conſtitution in the moſt 
pointed terms (if any . conſtitution there is, 
which, however, he flatly denies) ; but ſeems to 
queſtion the propricty of ſending to 3 

| for 


for a king (and thinks it would puzzle a wiſer 
man than Mr. Buzxs to tell for what he was 
wanted, or what good he could do), becauſe the 
EleQor, in his electorate, is a deſpot; and in- 
fers from hence, the danger of truſting a foreign 
prince with the rights of Britiſh ſubjects. 
There is too much truth in the remark—but 
the aſſertion is bold, and perhaps TREASON» 

ABLE. | 


Mocn has been ſaid, and much remains {till 
to be ſaid, of the various ſyſtems of go- 
vernment now eſtabliſhed among men. Theſe 
ſyſtems, many of them, were eſtabliſhed in 
ages of ignorance and barbariſm, and were then 
very well calculated to govern a turbulent peo- 
ple. But the improvements in ſociety, and the 
more generous diffuſion of knowledge, ſeem 
to do away the neceſſity of arbitrary ſyſtems, 
and loudly call for governments effectually cal - 
culated to ſecure to the ſubjects of them, the 
enjoyment of their civil and religious liberty. 


Ix the courſe of my reading and obſervation, 
I havefixed three things in my mind, as neceſſary 
to the happineſs of the people in every ſtate. 
firſt, The toleration of religion. Second, An 
equal repreſentation of 'the people. Third, A 
total ſeparation of "Church and State in the af- 
fairs of civil govetnment.— I beg leave to offer 
my ſentiments on each of theſe particulars ; and 


in order to avoid complexity, ſhall. conſider them 
in rotation. 


Fra 
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IrHxNx the Maſſachuſetts Bill of Rights ſtates, 
That man is born free and equal, endowed with 
certain natural rights, among which is the right 
of preſerving life, liberty, and property. When 
man entered into ſociety, he relinquiſhed,” or 
rather exchanged, a part of his rights, in order 
the more effectually to ſecure the remainder, 
Religion is one of thoſe natural rights, reſerved 
by the ſubje& in the compact between him and 
ſociety; becauſe the execution of it was fully 


and amply complete in himſelf, without recur- 


ing to another for ſupport, and without encroach- 
ing on the rights of his neighbour. It entirely 
ſubſiſted between God and the foul, not depend- 
ing on outward forms and ceremonies, nor the 
protection of the civil power; and no doubt 
every worſhip is acceptable which proceeds from 
the heart, let the method taken to expreſs it be 
what it will. The ancient policy of Europe 
was well directed, when it prohibited certain 
modes of worſhip; for ignorance was then ſo 
prevalent, that people were eaſily rouſed to acts 
of barbarity and murder, by deſigning men, 
who veiled their pernicious projects under the 
cloke of religion. But now, that the cauſe of 
thoſe prohibitory laws is done away, the ec 
ought no more to exiſt ; yet it does exiſt, to the 
- manifeſt prejudice of almoſt every kingdom in 
Eus op. It was this which enabled the clergy 
to uſurp ſuch extenſive authority in matters of 
Church and State; and it is now their intereſt 


to purſue the fund ſyſtem of policy, for a 
| change 


change of government muſt inevitably abridge 
their prerogatives, and deprive them of an abun- 
dance of wealth. Conſidering the moral de- 
pravity of our nature, it is not uncharitable to 
ſuppoſe, that the exalted clergy ſtudy more to 
preſerve their influence with the hirelings of 
State, and to covet an accumulation of riches, 
than they do to diſcharge the duty of their call- 
ing. They ſtrive to ſhackle the minds of men 
with certain tenets and modes of worſhip, which 
they do not believe, merely to be. thought of 
conſequence ; and then maintain them with fire 
and ſword, leſt their infincerity ſhould appear 
by a careleſs neglect of what they at firſt propa- 
gated. No ſet of people are more fertile in ex- 
pedients ; the ſacredneſs of their character ren- 
ders them unſuſpected by the weak, while the 
few diſcerning are ſuffered to ſhare the plunder. 
Plots and combinations grace the tenor of their 
lives; and they have, more than any other claſs 
of men, the power of corrupting the weltare 
of ſtates, Power is a jewel which they embrace 
with greedy arms; and the nature of the 
Engliſh conſtitution is ſuch, that vaſt numbers 
are permitted to enjoy it. Many wiſh the 
day to come, when they ſhall be delivered from 
prieſtcraft, the bane of all monarchical govern- 
ments. The clergy in America are rendered 
reſpectable by their dependence; and as they 
are totally excluded from the affairs of State, 
they have opportunity of reforming the manners 
of the * thereby _— them good ſub- 
25 jects, 
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jects, which ſeems to conſtitute the principal 

duty of the miniſters of religion. If their ex- 
ample ſhould ever be copied in EvuRroee, free- 
dom and concord would be eſtabliſhed on the 
ruins of war, and future generations be bleſſed 
with the On of peace. i 


: Tr preſent cepteſnanaol of the people in 
ExGLAND is partial and oppreſſive. Some towns 
of ſmall note are allowed to ſend members to 
PE; 35 _ many others, at leaſt ten 
This ee has ariſen from the unavoidable 
change in human affairs, againſt which no hu - 
man prudence could provide. At the time the 
repreſentation of the people was firſt eſtabliſhed, 
it is to be ſuppoſed that it was equal. Since 
that period, ſome of the largeſt towns which 
then exifted have dwindled away; and others, 
much inferior, have ancreaſed in population: 
So that, che ſame law ſtill operating, there 
ariſes an evil, which cannot be remedied, unleſs 
a total reformation takes place, the old regula- 
tions being totally abrogated, and new ones ſub- 
ſtituted, more congenial to equal hberty. Had 
all parts of the kingdom acquired a proportion - 
able increaſe of population, the repreſentation of 
the people would not eber a theme of com- 
plaint. 1151 N 
* are, 8 other exiſting evils. Merit 


is ſeldom Conſulted in the choice of men who are 
to 
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are not allowed any pay, it follows of courfe, 
that 2 man in moderate circumſtances, let his 
virtues be what they may, will never join that 
body, unleſs he has ſome proſpect of being 
amply repaid. Men who have no hopes of re- 
ward, will ſometimes, perhaps, think them- 
ſelves juſtified in embezzling from the public 
' cheſt; and whenever this happens, we may 
readily conclude, that, in the end, the State wall 
not be the richer. As the conſtitution now 
ſtands, any man may purchaſe the right of re- 
preſentation of a town or borough, in a diſtant 
part of the kingdom, and repreſent a number 
of men, of whoſe perſons and circumſtances 
he is wholly ignorant. Moſt of the Members 

of Parliament come in by purchaſe ; and from 
hence we may fairly conclude, that the nation 
is not equally repreſented. Beſides, thoſe who 
come in by vote are no better, for almoſt every 
man's vote is purchaſed ; and he who has the 
moſt money to corrupt the people, is generally 
ſure of ſucceſs. I ſhall add to this part of my 
ſubject, an obſervation of Dean Swirr, who was 
no deſpicable politician. That there is no 
* truer maxim in government than this, that 
e the poſſeſſors of the ſoil are the beſt judges 
„Jof what is for the advantage of the king- 
* dom.” Beſides, he contends, that when 
Parliaments are not annual, but are ſuffered to 
have a longer duration, “ There grows up a 
commerce of corruption between the miniſtry 
D and 
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and thedeputies, wherein they both find their 
| * accounts, to the manifeſt danger of liberty.“ 
The Members of Parliament poſſeſs very little 
landed intereſt; their property is lodged in the 
funds, for which they pay no taxcs ; ſo that 
the burdens they lay upon the country do not 
reach them. Direct taxes come heavy upon 
the former, while the legiſlator regularly re- 
{ ceives his dividends, without trouble or ex- 


pence. 


Z Taz connection of Church and State now 
3 comes to be conſidered. It is manifeſtly true, 
1 that in the Houſe of Peers, which partly con- 
{| ſiſts of a ſet of pampered Biſhops, a combinat- 
ing principle 1 is for ever at work. Though each 
party has its intereſt, they both dip from the 
fame fountain. Hand in hand they ſeek to 
enrich themſelves; and when one party pro- 
poſes a favorite ſcheme, the other will be ſure to 
advocate it, provided a fimilar friendſhip, or 
acquieſcence, can be relied on; and ſoꝰ turn 
and turn about, —But enough of this, 


Tax Engliſh government is an expenſive one; 
and, indeed, ſo are all governments, which are 
founded in conqueſt, and partake of feudal 
eſtabliſhments. People have but lately been led 
to diſcover a cheaper mode; and now they ſee 

it practiſed around them with ſucceſs, they be- 
gn to think of adopting i it. In order to do this, 
they 
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they muſt overſet the old forms which Mr. 
Burke deems as ſacred and inviolable; and 
which he reverences, becauſe they are old. The 
_ Engliſh nation is uncommonly rich; and hither- 
to its credit has exceeded that of any other in 
EvuRoPE ; and why? it may be aſked ; becauſe 
the government has taken care to diſcharge the 
intereſt of its public debt. 'The people think 
their property cannot be more ſecure than in the 
public funds, from whence they regularly re- 
ceive their intereſt, 'and they look. upon the 
kingdom as mortgaged to pay it. But it muſt 
be remembered, that, in order to diſcharge the 
_ Intereſt, taxes are exceedingly high, and an 

exciſe levied on not only what people eat and 
drink, but on their windows, for the particles 
of light, in proportion as they receive it; on 
their rides, and on their walks, to raiſe a re- 
venue ſufficient to defray the amazing expences 
of government. If it be true, as is maintained 
at the preſent day, that the national debt in- 
creaſes a million yearly, notwithſtanding theſe 
heavy taxes; the day muſt come, and that 
ſhortly, when the payment of intereſt muſt 
ceaſe, and with it the public credit. Should 
this ever happen, which Gop forbid ! a revolu- 
tion cannot be prevented; and that day is the 
more to be dreaded as the nation contains a 
ſpirited nobility, who will endeavour to ſupport 
the old eſtabliſhed forms in oppoſition to the 


people; which will be likely to create an effu- 
D 2 ſion 
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ſion of blood. Revolutions have now become ſo 
common, that people begin to grow jealous of 
their rulers, and every public act is conſidered 
as an addition to the burden already impoſed. 
The diſparity is ſo great between the ruler and 
the ruled, that the latter ſeem willing to ſuppoſe 
there is a ſeparate intereſt exiſting between 
them. They wiſh to have flavery done away ; 
but before this can take place, the inſtruments 
of it muſt be abridged of their power. Force 
is abhorrent to the feelings of an enlightened 
people; but their voice is the voice of Gop, 
and cannot be reſiſted ! They are for lopping off, 
by degrees, the infectious limbs of an arbitrary 
government, and reducing it on a level with 
other free governments, 


STANDING-arnues in times of peace not only 
create a vaſt expence, but are maintained as the 
hirelings of ſlavery, I always admire the ſenti- 
ments of Dean Swirr, when he ſpeaks of go- 
vernment, and cannot help eiting him as an 
authority of great weight. On this ſubject, 
he remarks, That he had a mortal antipathy 
againſt ſtanding armies in times of peace, becauſe 
he confidered them as ſervants hired by the maſter 
of the family for keeping bis own children in 
ſlavery ; and becauſe he conceived that a Prince 
ꝛoho could not think himſelf ſecure without mer- 
cenary troops, muſt needs have a ſeparate intereſt 
from that of his ſubjefts. From the Americans 

| 1-3. 
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let the world take example; their government 
affords a perfect model, and unfolds to man- 
kind the genuine trait of a great and magnani- 
mous people. The impoſts which they have 
laid on ſuperfluous articles are very ſmall, and 
not even felt by the purchaſer; and notwith- 
ſtanding this, at the cloſe of the two firit year's 
experience of the new government, they had 
remaining in the treaſury, after diſcharging all 
current expences, above a million of dollars, 
towards diſcharging the public debt. The un- 
located lands will ſoon be diſpoſed of, and their 
fale will prove of infinite advantage to the 
ſtates. The revenues will yearly increaſe, as it 
comes better eſtabliſhed : For new regulations 
will no doubt be adopted to ſecure the better 
collection of it, and to prevent the nefarious. 
practice of ſmuggling: ſo that in a very few 
years, that viper of State, the public debt, will 
be annihilated, 


In fine, the progreſſive improvements in ſo- 
ciety, relative to modes of government, and a, 
more general diffuſion of knowledge, ſeem to. 
argue ſome mighty change. The fire is kin- 
dled, and inſtruments are not wanting to fan it, 
and make it devour the deſpotic ſyſtems of the 
world. The Spaniſh miniſtry has prohibited 
the circulation of knowledge. I mean ſuch, as 
tends to explain the preſent revolution, and the 
happy effects acruing from a juſt and equal go- 
| D 3 | vernment. 
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vernment. The Monarch trembles for fear of 
a revolt ; and his very crown 1s ſuſpended upon 
the dreary poiſe of doubtful expectation. For, 
notwithſtanding every effort to prevent the 

| ſpreading of theſe events, the people begin to be 
rouſed, and to entertain a reliſh for the enjoy- 
ment of their natural rights, and to reflect with 
horror upon the aſſumption of power, which ad- 

mits of no modification; and feel that happineſs 
alone can be obtained by the extirpation of 
tyranny, and the eſtabliſhment of civil and re- 
ligious liberty. Au RIA may juſtly claim the 
honor of firſt treading the dubious way, and of 
opening to other nations a fair proſpe& of that 
temple, to which they begin to look with re- 
verence and reſpect. Her credit increaſes ; her 
glory brightens ; her power and boundleſs ter- 
ritory, joined to population and health, ſeem 

to argue, that ſhe will one day reign empreſs 
of the world. 


Tnus far Thave played the politican, or what- 
ever elſe you are pleaſed to call it. But I ſhalt 
relieve your patience by ſubſcribing myſelf, 


Yours, &c. 
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8 IR, Loxpox, April 2, 1791. 

N a former letter * I mentioned ſeveral 

public inſtitutions of charity; and that few 
individuals were liable to ſuffer for want. 
Beggars are apt to impoſe upon the benevolent ; 
and one can ſeldom tell whether he is beſtowing 
his charity on a proper object or not. An 
inſtance lately occurred, which gave me much 
pain. As I and my friend were walking, not 
long ſince, over the fields between LoN DON 
and HAcKNEy, we were accoſted by a beautiful 
female, about ſixteen. The manner in which 
ſhe addreſſed us, very much overpowered me. 
Pray gentlemen give me a penny—l am in 
&« great diſtreſs—my mother lies in yonder 
e cottage, almoſt dead for the want of ſome- 
e thing to eat.” At that moment the milk of 
human kindneſs flowed in my veins, and com- 
paſſion ſat dE&pifted on my brow. I was 
inſtantly determined to relieve her wants; 
though I was as firmly reſolved to be ſatisfied 
whether they were actually real or only imagi- 
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nary, and ſhe an impoſter. I followed the 
damſel to her cot, which at once reminded me 
of the one, ſo admirably pictured in Gol p- 
SMITH's ballad of the Hermit 


The wicket opening with a latch. - 


When I entered this ſolitary manſion, how was 
I aſtoniſhed! It was the abode of miſery : not 
a ray of comfort darted itſelf through a broken 
window, gr the ſtill more ſhattered walls, to 
chear the children of adverſity. I have often 
thought, that a few ſuch ſcenes as this in our 
lives, are beneficial to, our natures. It is a 
luxury to do good, far ſuperior to the blandiſh- 
ments of ſenſe, or the more gay deluſions of 
the voluptuary. The afflictions of our fellow- 

creatures, when rightly conſidered, tend to 
ſublimate the mind, and to render the heart 


more ſuſceptible, and the more likely to be 
melted at the woe of others. I ſtood gazing 
for ſome time, not daring to ſpeak. The old 
woman lay on a heap of ſtraw, and was covered 
with the dirty fragments of a blanket. Near 
Her fat an aged cat, which, by her diſconſolate 
phiz, and long beard, ſeemed to ſhare the 
poverty of the miſtreſs—almoſt expiring with 
hunger; yet ſeeming to repine, as if conſcious 
of the fate of the little family. I aſked the 
mother ſome queſtions; but perceiving her 
unable to ſpeak, I gave the daughter, who was 
bathed'in tears, ſome money, and ordered her 
SY to 
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to ſend for a phyſician, and immediately quitted 


this receptacle of diſtreſs and poverty; but 
not without promiſing that I would ſhortly call 
again. | 


THE evening was ſerene and pleaſant, and 
the delightſome fragrance of flowers was borne 
on every breeze. But you may well ſuppole, 
that, after this melancholy proſpe& of human 
miſery, I was not very well prepared to enjoy 
the excurſions of an hour. We however jogged 
on, mute and ſad, diſcourſing upon the painful 
ſcene we had juſt witneſſed, when we ſuddenly 
heard a female voice from beneath a ſhade: 


* He has gone and left me,” cried the 

fair one, and I know not where—he has left 
% me to weep and to languiſh out my life in 
“ miſery. O that I knew where to find his 
« grave! there would I lay me down and 
cc expire upon the humble ſod. But, alas! 
ce perhaps he was denied the common rites of 
6e burial; he may have been mangled to death 
© by thoſe who had rather leave his body 
* above the ground to be devoured by vora- 
“ cious animals, than to wrap it in a cover- 


ing, and ſuffer it to moulder in the ſilent 


© tomb, —— 


« For whom art thou mourning, pretty 
* maid ?“ ſaid a ſtranger, who had allo been 


gazing 
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gazing, undiſcovered, at the weeping fair, 
during her plaintive ſoliloquy. 


% My dear Harmy;” anſwered ſhe, 
ſtarting with ſurprize, he went to AMzriIca, 
and was there taken priſoner, and I have not 
« heard from him ſince. He was all friendſhip 
& to me; we both loved—here is a token of 
* his affection, (pulling a beautiful miniature 
from her boſom and tenderly kiſſing it,) here 
is a pledge of the ſincerity of his heart; it 

„ ſhall be buried with me in the ſame grave.“ 
HRE ſhe pauſed — her tears prevented utter- 
ance — her paſſions and feelings were tumultu- 
ous, and too poignant to admit the power of 
ſpeech. After a few moments interval, ſhe 
again proceeded. © My dear HARRY and my- 
& ſelf had but one heart. We contracted an 
& intimacy in our childhood, and it did not fail 
e to increaſe with our years. My pappa diſ- 
« approved of our connection, becauſe HARRY 
% was poor. At length we parted; but our 
„attachment was too great to ſuffer a total 
& ſeparation, We reſolved to quit our friends 
& and kindred, and to endure poverty, that we 
e might be happy; rather chuſing to meet the 
<« difficulties of an ungrateful world, and enjoy 
ce the ſweets of reciprocal riendſhip, than to 
ee roll in affluence, and eat the bread of 
« affliction, But Heaven has taken him away, 
| ; « and 
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c and I am left alone to periſh : my vindictive 
„ father will not receive me—the cold earth 
« is my bed—and the canopy of the ſky my 
“% covering. I long to be going. -O that! 
« was with him !—and then” 


« An! pitiful maid,” interrupted the com- 
paſſionate ſtranger, with ſome emotion, ** would 


the ſight of thy HARRx make thee happy?“ 


«© VGS,“ cried ſhe, ſighing, © it would, be- 
* cauſe he loved me he told me ſo—he never 
c would deceive me. But, alas! he is dead, 
&« or I ſhould have heard from him before now. 
Fortune laviſhes her favors. on ſome—toothers 
* ſhe proves unkind. Since the Fates have 
* decreed the unavoidable misfortunes—and 
« ſince it is the will of Providence to cut us off 
in our youthful days; I muſt acquieſce, and 
« ſay, the will of the Lord be done. Neverthe- 
„e leſs, the few moments I have to live, ſhall be 
« devoted in ſhedding tears of ſorrowful friend- 
„ ſhip, and in wreathing a tablet of flowers, 
«© which may ere long be placed upon the urn 
(if any he may have) that contains the preci- 
* ous duſt of HARRY!“ | 


Tux ſtranger was the lover he confeſſed it 
—he claſped her in his arms, and thus ex- 
claimed: I am thy HARRY who was loſt ; 
* but now lives to huſh the riſing ſighs of his 

* lovely 
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lovely Meiia. Pardon my ſilence: J little 
thought of finding thee, in one of my mqon- 
light rambles, amid the dreary ſhade, clad in 
* the robes of deſpair. Forgive me, Heaven! 
] live to make my MELIA happy!“ 


Tur boſom is pained at the view of this 
tender ſcene. It is enough to remark, that the 
powerful conflict of contending paſſions, ruſh- 
ing like an impetuous torrent through the ſoul, 
ſubdued every / faculty—they fainted in each 
others arms—they recovered—they are happy. 


Tavs much of tragedy. And now, my 
friend, after ſuch a ramble, attended with ſuch 
a comical adventure, you may readily imagine 
I was anxious to return. I immediately bent 
my courſe towards my lodgings, which I 
reached preciſely at twelve o'clock, not a little 
ſurpriſed at the ſingularity of the incidents 1 
had met with. 


Yours, &c. 


LETTER 
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SIR, | Loxpox, April 10, 1791. 
SHALL fill up this letter with a deſcant on 
the works of art.* I do not mean to paint 

the beauties of creation, and to lead you, like 

Hz RVEY, among the ſtars, and looſe you in 

utter profuſion : I ſhall only ſhow you ſome re- 

mains of antiquity, and ſuch things of a more 
modern date, as have fallen under my obſerva- 
tion; ſuch only as can, in ſome meaſure, fill 
up the vacuum of an idle hour. As lively de- 
ſcription is a taſk to which my ability is not 
competent, I ſhall only give you ſome of the 
out lines of a few things, which would be 
deemed curioſities by an inhabitant of the new 
world: You muſt know, however, I am not 
altogether a careleſs obſerver, but am bent to 
enquire into the foundation of things, rather 
to be contented with a ſuperficial view of them, 
though I am too lazy to delineate theſe en- 
quiries on paper. You may think me a pedant 
for this obſervation ; but I cannot convince 
myſelf I am wrong. Perhaps, like the reſt of 
mankind, 
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mankind, I am blind to my own follies, rail- 
ing at others for vices, which are moſt predo- 
minant in my own breaſt, and daily practiſed 


without ſhame or remorſe. 


Tux firſt thing of any conſequence that at- 
tracted my attention, after my arrival in EnG- 
LAND, was the famous Cathedral at CAN TER- 
BURY, which I viſited on my way from DEAL to 
Loxpown. It was founded ſoon after the inva- 
fion of Julius Czsar, and bears all the marks 
of Roman architecture. It is large and Gothic; 
and adorned with ſculptures and paintings in 
the manner of the ancients. This huge pile is 
| upwards of five hundred feet in length, divided 
| into many apartments; and the whole ſup- 

ported by ſeveral rows of pillars, or columns, 
which riſe to an immenſe height. I entered this 
ſolemn temple with a kind of aweful reſpect. In 
this building, at the foot of the altar, Tnhouas 
A Beck was murdered ; and our conductor 
pointed to ſome red ſpots in the pavement, 
whichas believed to this day to be the blood of 
that venerable prelate. His ſtatue is erected by 
the altar, and a piece of the contaminated marble 
was cut out and ſent to the temple of Roms, and 
there preſerved as a ſacred relique. Here ſome 
of the ancient kings, queens, and many biſhops, 
were interred, and ſuperb ſtatues erected to their 
memory; ſuch as that of EDWARD the Fourth, 


and his queen; that of the Black Paincs, 
whoſe 
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whoſe ſhield, ſword, coat of mail, and kis whole 
armour, are {till preſerved entire, and exhibited 
as a public curioſity. The ruins of an old 
monaſtery ſtill remain, which recall to our 
minds the pious ſuperſtition of our anceſtors, 
and by contraſting the paſt with the preſent age, 
we diſcover an amazing alteration in our policy, 
—in our modes of thinking,—in our manners, 
and in our worſhip ; but this alteration is for 
the better, and proves our abhorrence of ſuper- 
ſition, and our veneration for reaſon, on which 
is founded the Law and the Prophets. 


Loxdox, and its vicinity, affords a catalogue 
of curioſities to an American ; the detail of 
which would be laughed at by an European, 
who are as familiar with them as you are with 
thoſe about you, which indeed are not many. 
- WESTMINSTER ABBEY ſomewhat reſembles the 
Cathedral at CanTERBURyY, with this difference, 
however, that the former is leſs Gothic ; there- 
fore it does not fill the mind with equal rever- 
ence, but far exceeds the latter in its embelli 
ments. Under this ſtructure, moſt of the great 
perſonages of ENGLAND lie interred ; and the 
walls and apartments are adorned with their 
venerable ſtatues, which recal to the mind the 
excellency of their originals. Here the hero 
and ſtateſman ſhare one common lot; and 
the hiſtorian and paet are ſuffered to fleep in 
ſome ſequeſtered corner of this Gothic edifice. 
Among 
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Among them are many of your old acquaintance, 
ſuch as SPENCER, SHAKSPEARE, MILTON, 
Dxvpen, Gar, &c. &c. But no ſtatue appears 
more majeſtic than that of the late Earl of 
CHaTHAm. It is placed in a conſpicuous part 
of the Abbey : His countenance is full of fire 


his eyes blaze like meteors, with one hand ex- 


tended in the act of ſpeaking. On viewing this 
animated marble, my muſe began to operate, 
which indeed ſeldom happens: I took out my 
pencil, and wrote the following lines : 


By virtue prompt, great CHATHAM rul'd debate, 
And taught the bolts of eloquence to roll ; 


Tho' tyrants ſtrove his ardor to abate, 
He flaſh'd conviction on the doubting ſoul. ' - 


His ſable hearſe, with melancholy pace, | 
Advanc'd amid the throng of mould'ring peers; 
Their relics mov'd to give an ample ſpace | | 
For him who dy'd, and burſt a kingdom's tears. 


His death was felt, ſo deep it made the wound, 
That keen deſpair had ſeiz'd the common weal, 
Had not his ſon, with equal glory crown'd, 
Diſplay'dthoſevirtues, ſtampt with CHATHAM's ſeal. 


While AL BIO ws ſons weep o'er the patriot's urn, 
And ſlightly tread where reſts the ſacred duſt, 
They ſee unnumber'd lamps of glory burn 


Around the ſculptur'd marble of the juſt ! 


In the middle paſſage of the Abbey, a marble 


ſtatue is erected, by the expreſs command of 
| 7 | - 8 
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his Majeſty, to perpetuate the memory of the 
unfortunate Andre. But ſome proſtituted 
wretch has greatly defaced the fepreſentation, 
by beating off the head and right arm of Gene- 
ral Wasninctox. The Abbey preſents nothing 
more curious than the wax- work. The queens 
ELIZABETH and ANN, CHARLES the Second, and 
the Earl of Cha TAM in his old dreſs, and the 
young Duke of BuckinGcHAM, ſo much cele- 
brated by Pope, and his mother and little ſiſter, 
appear in full perfection. Two coffins, with 
their contents, are ſtill preſerved above ground, 
one of which (I think) is one of the EDwaRb's, 
whoſe body was arreſted for ſome cauſe after 
his death, and was not ſuffered to be conveyed 
to the tomb. I have ſeen various other ancient 
buildings, ſuch as the Charter-houſe, Monaſte- 
ries, Churches, &c. &c. but this is the moſt - 
noted: Our conductor informed us, that it was 
upwards of fourteen hundred years old. Here 
Imight pauſe for a moment and moraliſe: There 
never was a better ſituation for it; the moral 
might be uſeful. The mouldering ſtate of this 
edifice, joined to an aweful grandeur which it 
reflected, reminded me of the moral debility of 
our natures, and of the change of all mutable 
objects. Like them we riſe, —like them we de- 
cay,—and like them, too, we drop into ſilent 
oblivion. This material ſyſtem is rapidly paſſing 
away; and the time is near at hand when not a 
particle of this mighty globe ſhall be found 

| E amid 
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amid the multifarious deluge of conflicting oo 
ments. The local inſcriptions on the marble 
tomb, though half. blotted out with age, in 
ſilent whiſpers, ſeemed to warn me of my diſ- 
ſolution, and pointed to thoſe once animated 
bodies under them, as exhibiting a ſerious ad- 
monition. Here I beheld an, illuſtrious race 
of men, who once acted a conſpicuous part on 
the great theatre of human affairs ; the fomen- 
tors of revolutions ; the authors of happineſs 
and of miſery, reſigned to the ſtern decree of 
the king of terrors.— But I muſt return to 
my ſubject, elſe you will think me in too ſerious 
a mood, or, in other words, mad with religion. 


Tur Towzr comes next in order to be men- 
tioned. It was founded by WikLIAM the Con- 
queror; but it has received great additions by 
ſucceeding princes, and was originally intended, 

and. ſtill is kept, as a place of fate confinement | 

for, ſtate priſoners, It is a mile in cireumfe- 
rence ; and incloſed by a ditch. of about thirty 
fect deep, and ſomething more than eight rods 
wide, into which the tide flows and ebbs, and is 
ſtrongly walled. It is guarded by ſeveral hun- 
dred ſoldiers, and fortified! with a train of 
heavy artillery.—In it the Mint is eſtabliſhed, | 
das a place of perfect ſecurity; as alſo the King's 

: Crown. It is a repoſitory. of ſpare . cannon, 
ö and other implements of war. The Armory 
b one hundred thouſand ſtand of arms, 


and 
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and a ptoportionable number of ſwords and 


piſtols ; all of which are put in a ſituation to 


attract the eye, atid' to diſplay the taſte and in- 


genuity of thoſe who have the care of them. 


One groupe is {6 diſpoſed às to form a figure of 
a ſerpent, the ſecond that of an Hydra, the third 


that of the King's arms, the fourth that of ſome 


curious mi6tiſfet, and ſo on, decorated with the 


warlike instruments of various public charae- 


ters, placed int every poflibte direction, and 
ornamented with muſkets and pikes; the former 


were t taken in the late Scottiſh rebellion, the 


latter from ſome_nation before the uſe of artis 
was difcovered,” nearly as old as the NMrmum 
conqueſts; ſons indeed are of much greater 
age. Add to theſe, we were ſfiewed the Pole. 
ax of an ancient general, as alfo ſeveral hundred 
pikes, made in imitation of thoſe of the Roman 
phalanx. Tn another apartment, we viewed all 
thectowned heads of EN dLAN, from WII LIAM 
the Conqueror, down to GO the Third, 
mounted oh horſe back, in complete armour, 
as large as the life, ſurrounded by their guards. 


Queen ELIZ ABE I is ſeen in wax- work, with one 


hand on the ſaddle of her horſe, in the act of 
mounting; dreſt in the armour ſhe wore when 
ſhe reviewed her army at the period the king- 
dom was invaded by the Spaniſh Armada. We 
ſaw many other curioſities too numerous to 
mention, ſuch as ſome engines and ſcrews, 
which were made to ſcrew the thumbs, and to 
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contract the bodies of heretics into any ſhape, 
in order to extort from theſe victims a diſcloſure 
of their wealth, and confeſſions of faith: And 
above all, the ax which took off the head of poor 
Axx BoLLEYN, the fate of whom I have often. 
read with a mixture of pity and indignation— 
« execration. half mingled with my prayer: 
the firſt cannon ever made (and a curious thing. 
it is); the place where Mr. LawR EN CE was con- 
fined, and where the two prince EpwarDs vere. 
ſmothered.. The Towts is the repoſitory of a 
number of wild beaſts, ſuch as a lion and 
lioneſs, a tyger and tygreſs, a leopard and 
leopardeſs, and a hyena, a moſt ferocious, ani- 
animal; one bear from AMERICA, another from. 
InDia, of. a huge bulk, and, another from 
| GrEeNLAnD, whichisa white one; together with 
avariety of ſmaller animals. They appeared to 
be very friendly to their maſter, but they would 
utter a hideous growl at ſtrangers, and ſeemed” 
anxious to burſt through the iron grates to de · 
vour them, At the entrance of the Towzk, as 
well as at moſt places of curioſity, we were 
obliged to give our conductor a fee, and a pretty 


exorbitant one. 


Taxa are ſome very fine modern buildings; 
rath as SOMERSET-HOUSE, where moſt' of the 
public offices are kept: It forms a hollow ſquare. 
of great magnitude, and the expences in erect- 


ing it are almoſt beyond computation. The 
MANS10N+ 
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Ma ns10N-HOUSE, in which the Lord Mayor re- 
ſides, is a magnificent building, and well 
ſuited to the dignity of the office of mayoralty. 
The Baxk, where, perhaps, there is one ot the 
greateſt depoſits of ſpecie in the univerſe, is 
a ſquare building, and built of huge ſtone. 
But none are more noted than ST. Paul's. At 
a great diſtance from Lox Don, one may ſee its 
aitoniſhing dome riſing majeſtically above each 
lofty ſpire, exhibiting a ſublime ſpectacle, amid 
the clouds of ſmoke, which hang over this great 
city. I ſhall be ſomewhat particular in the de+ 
ſcription of Sr. Paul's, not only becauſe I think 
it equal to any modern edifice, not even ST. 
PereR's at Rome excepted, but becauſe my op- 
portunity of obſervation has enabled me to 
gratify my curioſity. It ſeems to have been 
built more for magnificence than for any real 
ſervice. It is compoſed of amazing large ſtone, 
cemented with running lead, and with lime, 
and exhibits a beautiful piece of architecture, 
though very black, owing to its extreme height, 
and central fituation (ſtanding on ' Ludgate- 
hill), which expoſes it to the ſmoke of the city. 
This towering edifice was forty years in build- 
ing ; the expences of it were 7 by a tax 
on coal, and coſt 1, $00,000 as another 
account ſtates, which is the moſt probable, 
8 10, 380 I. Sir CHRISTOPHER Warn was the ar- 
i who begun it in the year 1675, and lived 
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to ſee it finiſhed in the year 17159. This vaſt 
fabric is ſurrounded at a proper diſtance with 
2500 ſtrong iron palliſadoes. In the era of the 
grand welt front, on a pedeſtal of excellent 
workmanſhip, ſtands a ſtatue of Queen Ann, 
in-whoſe reign the building was finiſhed, with 
proper decorations. The figure of the vale re- 
preſents BaiTanN1ia with her ſpear ; GALLIA, 
with a crown in her lap; HiBzrN1a, with her 
harp.; and AMerICea with her bow; all the 
workmanſhip of the ſame ingenious ſtatuary who 
performed the reſt. The extent of the ground 
plat on which Sr. Paur's ſtands, is two acres, 
ſixteen perches, twenty-three. yards, and one 
foot. In the body of the cathedral there is 
a ſmall chapel, where worſhip is performed. 
This being almoſt the only apartment in the 
lower part of the building, there is a moſt 
ſpacious. walk on the marble pavement ; on the 
middle of which one may diſcover the ſmalleſt 
cavity. of the Dome, which riſes to an immenſe 
height over this ſtupendous pile. There is a 
curious whiſpering gallery, three hundred and 
thirty ſix ſteps from the bottom, which forms 
an exatt circle over the moſt conſpicuous part 
ol the opening below, and ſeems to have grown 
Out. of chance r rather than i invention. Our con- 
ductor gave us à delcription of ſome of the 
principal parts- of, the building, in a whiſper, 
which Was, diſinQly n upwards of one Ar 
re 
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dred and forty feet; he put his mouth cloſe to 
the wainſcoat, or ſide, and the noiſe came 
round to us in a circular direction, and re- 
ſembled a voice in the wall behind us cloſe to 
the ear. The ſhutting of the gallery door pro- 
duces a noiĩſe as loud as the burſting of a can- 
non; as alſo that of the geometrical ſtair- caſe. 
The inſide of this ſtructure is five hundred feet 
long, and two hundred and eighty-two wide; 
—its whole circuit is two thouſand two hundred 
and ninety-two feet its height within, from 
the centre to the croſs, is four hundred and four 
feet the circumference of the dome is four 
hundred and twenty feet the circumference 
of the ball is ſix feet - from the ball to the top 
of the croſs is thirty feet the circumference of 
the pillars, or columns of the ſeveral porticoes, 
is twelve feet their height is forty-eight feet 
to the top of the weft pediment, under the 
figure of St. Paul, is one hundred and twenty 
feet—the tower of the weſt front is two hun. 
dred and eighty-feven feet the number of ſteps, 
from the bottom to the top, is fix hundred and 
ſixteen—the great bell weighs eleven thouſand 
four hundred and ſeventy-four pounds—the 
clapper one hundred and eighty pounds—the 
circumference of the bell is thirty feet, but it 
is never rung, or tolled, except on the death of 
ſome of the royal family the minute hand on 
the clock weighs ſeventy-five pounds—the length 
. of 
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of the hour hand is five Get, and five inches 
its weight 18 forty-four pounds—the circum- 
ference of the dial is fifty-ſevenfeet.—ST. Paul's 
is ſometimes very ſerviceable on public days. 
The King, on recovering from his late indiſpo- 


ſition, went there to worſhip, in order to gratify 


the curioſity of the people, who were anxious 
to behold their ſovereign, and to return thanks 
for the continuance of his life. On this oc- 
caſion, it is ſaid, the ſtreets were immenſely 
crowded. Thoſe who could not crowd into the 
church, purchaſed a ſeat in ſome of the houſes 
near it, in order to ſee the King as he paſſed 
and repaſſed, for which they paid from five to 
ten guineas. The charity ſchools in and about 
London meet at ST. PavuL's once a year, where 
they ſing Te Deum, and hymns and anthems— 
have a ſermon delivered, and a collection made 
for them. I once ſaw upwards of ten thouſand 
poor children in this collection, and they 


formed one of the moſt beautiful ſpectacles in 
nature. They ſung various tunes before and 


after the ſermon; and ſuch a multitude of 
voices, all cording, enraptured the ſpeQators, 


many of whom burſt into tears on the oc- 


caſion. Let thoſe who are ſtrangers to the 
ſofter feelings of the ſoul, once behold this 


ſcene, and acknowledge their boſoms moved 


by an inſtitution which does honour to en 
Nu. 4000 472 
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Tae MonuMENT is worthy of obſervation. 
It was erected to perpetuate the great fire of 
London, which happened in the year 1666, and 
which was at laſt extinguiſhed near Lonbox- 
Babor, where the monument now ſtands, It 
is two hundred and two feet high; and an 
elegant writer ſuppoſes it to exceed all the 
obelifks and pillars of the ancients. There is a 
ſtair-caſe which leads to the top of it, from 
whence the country may be viewed at a great 
diſtance. The top is faſhioned wy” an urn, 
with a flame iſſuing from it, 


Tus Rorat Exana vor, ſuppoſed to be the 
greateſt baiſe in the world, colt 80,000 l. ſterling 
in building: It is adorned with the ſtatues of 
eighteen kings, four queens, and two knights; 
one of which is Sir Joun BARNARD, late gover- 
nor of the then MassAchusgrrs“ CoLowy. 
GuiLD HALL, the OLD BaiLEY,/WESTMINSTER- 
HALL, &c. would require more time than 4 am 
teen of to deſeribe them, 


Tae palace at Sr. Janzs's, where the King 
reſides in winter, and CaRLToN-Hous, near ad- 
joining, which belongs tothe Prince or WaLEs; 
as likewiſe the Palace in KENSINGTON Gar- 
DENS, where the late King expired, are all noble 
buildings, though ſome of them look very old. 
a Gaxbens are very rural; in which 

the 
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the nobility and gentry, as well as all other 
decent dreſſed people, perambulate every Sun- 
day, during the {ſpring and fummer ſeaſons. 
They are about four miles in circuit. The 
palace was originally the ſeat of Lord Chan- 
cellor Fincn, afterwards Earl of NoTTinNG- 
HAM. It was purchaſed of him by King 
William, who greatly improved it. He 
cauſed a royal road to be made to it through 
ST. James and Hype Parks. Queen Mary 
much enlarged: theſe gardens. Great improve- 
ments were made by her ſiſter Queen AnNE, 
She was ſo pleaſed with the place, that ſhe 
; frequently ſupped, during the ſummer and 
autumn, in the green-houſe. Queen Caro- 
LINE finallly compleated the deſign. She ex- 
tended the gardens, and brought what is called 
the SERPENTINE river into them. She took 
in ſome acres of Hype Park, on which ſhe 
cauſed a mount to be raiſed. Walks and 
avenues are made in every part of them; and, 
notwithſtanding they are ſo extenſive, I have 
ſeen them ſo crowded as to render them it dif. 
ficult to paſs and repaſs. The gateways are al- 
ways.thronged with pick-pockets, who are ſure 
to have your money and watch/ unleſs well ſe- 
cured: ſuch à multitude- of people crowding 
through the paſſage in and aut of the gardens, 
operate very fayourable for theſe peſts of fociety. 
S once took fifteen ſhillings out of my 


waiſtcoat- 
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waiſtcoat-pocket, in the middle of the day, 
without my knowledge, and at another time, 
they had dexterity enough to take my hand- 
kerchief. They alſo crowd around the 
Theatres; and ſeldom a night paſſes but ſome 
loſe their watches, and even the ladies very 
often loſe their cn, with all their con- 
tents. | 


HaMmPToON-CouyRT, WI xDs0R, andKew-GAR- 


DENS, are the moſt magnificent of any of the 


royal buildings. . The Royal Family manifeſt a 
partiality for WinpsoR, which is about twenty 
miles from the. city, and n reſide . 
in ſummer. | 


R1CHMoN o-Pank, and your old "friend Pors's 


GrortTo, at Tw:cKENHam, deſervetoberemem- 
bered: They are both occaſionally viſited by the 
faſhionable world; the former for its height and 
ſalubrity; the latter on account of its beauty, 
as well as for the reſpect due ta the illuſtrious 
Bard, who once inhabited it. Ne 


" Was founded by Wain 
and Mazy, and is about fourteen miles from 
Loypon. It contains many curioſities; ſuchas a 
ſet of chairs, the work of Queen MaRx, elegantly 
embroidered; they are of a, curious conſtruc- 
nion, and ſamewhat ſullied with age. Here are 
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many pieces of curious painting, done bythe great. 

eſt artiſts; ſuch as a repreſentation of the fight 

between ALEXANDER THE Ga EAT, and Dartvs 

the Perſian king, when the former forced a paſl: 

age, with his army, over the GRA NIcus, though 

oppoſed by a numerous hoſt on the oppoſite 

bank. This exhibits all the fury ſo characteriſtic 

of the Macedonian monarch, and the dreadful 

conflict which took place on the occaſion; as alſo 

his battle with the Cythiant, when he captured 
the preat- Pos vs, their king, mounted on an 

elephant of an uncommon fize. This painting 

extends over one whole fide of a large room in 

the palace, which is upwards of ſixty feet in 
length. Other paintings, of leſs labour, are to 

be ſeen ; ſuch as a fight at ſea, which 1s a very 

lively deſeription the clouds of ſmoke—the 
broken maſts and ſpars, and the hulks of ſhips 
half buried in the wave, and men taking to 
their boats to ſave themſelves, are extremely 
natural: Such alſo as the kings, queens, and 
ſome other great perſonages, of almoſt every 
nation. The gardens and green-houſes are 
curious. I ſaw them in the month of February, 
and, to my ſurpriſe, beheld à vaſt variety of 
plants and flowers all in their bloom; befides 
orange and lemmon trees, bending with fruit; 
as allo grapes and limes i 11 abundance. Theſe 
were in the green-houſe. The gardens afford 
Tome fine fountains, the water of which is 
| brought 
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brought from the river under ground by means 
of a pipe, and is thrown in ſteady ſtreams to a 


prodigious height. We were conducted into 


what is called the maze, out of which we could 
not find our way, It was formed on purpoſe 
for a puzzle, and it anſwers the purpoſe to per- 
fection. It is made with ſhrubbery and ſmall 
trees, and ſo placed as to produce an infinity 
of windings, ſome what reſembling the paſſage 
into Troy, which I have often ſeen ſketched, 
as a matter of curious invention. The gar- 
dens are very extenſive, containing beautiful 
trees of all 8 placed ſo as to cauſe a va- 
riety of walks to extend in almoſt every di- 
rection. Here you may ſee an artificial pond 
of near half a mile in length; and great num- 
bers of deer and other game. 


Busn-Parx lies the oppoſite ſide of the wood 
from the palace, of which Lox D Nox ru, though 
blind, is ranger. This office is a mere ſinecure, 
calculated to afford livings to miniſters and 
favorites of about two thouſand pounds per ann. 
without being of the leaſt advantage to the 
public : For the game, the ſeveral parks, as well 
as the country, produce, is too ſacred to pleaſe, 
or to ſatisfy the hunger of the unhallowed 
poor: It is reſerved by the laws for the ſport 


pad luxury of the great! 
You 
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You muſt not think the preceding true in 
every particular, though I have aimed” at 
truth; or that it includes one-tenth of what 
may be deemed curious: The former is doubt. 
leſs deficient; but it would require more than 
a volume to record even the names of the latter, 
I have ſpun this letter to ſuch a length, that 
1 am obliged to reſtrain the inclination [ 
have to proceed till ſome future opportunity 
r pans „ 
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SDK; ie London, June 12, 1798, 
HE time has now arrived when nature ap- 
pears moſt exuberant. ' Cherries, gooſ- 
berries, and green-peaſe, flow into the markets 
with a plenteous effuſion. I have juſt returned 
from Haursnier, and the country through 
which I paſſed, was covered with mown graſs; it 
now being the midſt of hay-harveſt. The air amd 
proſpects were happily calculated to exhilarate 
my mind, after enduring, for ſome months, the 
torpidneſs of the city. But enough of this 
and now to the point — 


Fan the thread of my at 
dence, you muſt remember this, that I relate 


nothing material, except what has fallen under 
my obſervation; therefore, as I have no con- 
nection with the more. faſhionable world, I 
mean the nobility, perhaps I may only glance 


at ſome of them, as a /ow buffoon ſometimes 
glances at+a fine lady, without any hopes of 
latisfying his ardent propenſity, and hugs the 

3 | ſhadow 


— 


in i the chorus of which the whole afſembly joined. 
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ſhadow inſtead of the real object.— This is 2 


eurious metaphor! But to proceed. 


Dua the winter ſeaſon, I am told, the 
plays are the moſt conſiderable diverfions which 
the faſhionable circles attend to; For, at that 
leaſon, their country gardens, their flower 
beds, and rural walks, amid delightful groves, 
and the melodious ſinging of birds, afford but 
a dull proſpect, when compared with their ſum- 
mer bloom: And indeed I believe it. I never 
-was at the Theatre but I ſaw a hoſt of dukes, 
earls, marquiſſes, biſhops, ducheſſes, and the 
Lozd knows who. Among the reſt, the Royal 
Family often partake of theſe diverſions, and 
then one is in danger of being crowded to 
death. I have ſeen them at the theatre ſeveral 


times, and though I went very early, 1 found 


it difficult to get in; or rather, more properly 
(as ſome call it) ſcrewed in. They are much 
eſteemed by the people, who take every oppor- 
tunity of teſtifying it, On their entering the 


ſtage- box, the laſt time I ſaw them, the clap- 


pings and clamours were inceſſant for near a 


quarter of an hour, during which time, the 
Royal Family ſtood, and the King kept bowing 
in order to appeaſe the tumult. As ſoon as the 


curtain was drawn, the actors and actreſſes * 
peared, and ſung, © Gon savx THE KIxGN; * 


The 
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The words © Gop save Tye Kine,” was 
painted in large gold letters, together with the 
King's arms, on a beautiful piece of ſuſpended 
filk, which hung a little behind the ſingers on 
the ſtage: Though I was led to conſider his 
Majeſty as once acting in oppoſition to the li- 
berties of my country, (and ſuch conſiderations 
- will intrude themſelves,) yet {till I felt as though 
he diſplayed the dignity of a monarch 2 And I 
readily imputed the raſh conduct of Ba Trax to- 
wards AMERICA, to the conduct of evil miniſters, 
and not to a gracious ſovereign. The Queen 
and five Princeſſes exhibited a graceful appear- 
ance ; and as I was fo fortunate as to procure a 
ſeat pretty near theth, you may well ſuppoſe I 
feaſted my eyes abundantly. I ſaw them all 
once before—for you muſt know, that through 
the influence of a friend, I got a peep at ST. 
James's on the Queen's birth-day, and was lucky 
enough to obtain a feat in a room, through 
which they all paſſed in rotation, agreeably to 
their rank. This is the day which produces 
new faſhions; and the nobility and gentry ſpend 
thouſands in preparing for this annual feſtival. 
Every one makes it-a point to appear in a new 
dreſs : Thoſe of each ſex, who cannot exceed 
their neighbours in elegance, will at leaſt ſtrive 
to do it in extravagance. Their footmen are 
complimented with new liveries, the coſts of 
which would far exceed the belief of an Ame- 
| F ' rican. 


* 


The King I once ſaw go in ſtate to the Houſe 


ſtage, as being the nurſery of vice and immora- 


which it has the moſt influence. Much may be 
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rican. There are many days in the year of 2 
fimilarkind, which are beneficial to every claſs of 
tradeſmen ; and, indeed, if it was not for theſe, 
the rich would not ſpend their money, and the 
poor and induſtrious would periſh for want of 
it. The Paix c or WarLEs is exceedingly large, 
but is. well proportioned ; complete maſter of 
the graces, and that etiquette, which 1s kept up 
in courts, and has ſo far diſcarded his juvenile 
extravagancies as to riſe in the eſteem of the 
nation. His royal brothers are equally reſpected; 
and all are in a ſituation to render ſome impor- 
tant ſervices to their country. The Prince or 
WaLEs has a crown in expectancy. The Duxs 
or York commands a regiment of guards. The 
DukrE oF CLARENCE is a Rear- admiralof the fleet. 
Pu IxcR EpwarD, who is very young, has lately 
commanded a regiment at G1BRALTAR—but he 
and his regiment have now gone to QUEBEC. 


of Peers. He rode in his coach of ſtate, drawn, 
by eight cream-coloured horſes, and attended 
by a company of heavy dragoons, and a train of 
attendants. OS 


I Have often heard people ſpeak againſt the 


lity. It may promote vice and virtue too, and 
before we cenſure it, we ought to conſider on 


ſaid 


— 
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faid both for and againſt the ſtage; but taking | 
every circumſtance into view, I think the argu- 
ments in its favor are not eaſily anſwered. It 
is not my intention to enter into an elaborate 
diſcuſſion of the ſubject, for: my patience would 
be as much exhauſted in writing as your's in 
reading a diſſertation, where I could no more 
than repeat what has already been maintained, 
though perhaps the ſubject might be placed in a 
different light. But, I believe, a theatre depends 
upon its regulation: If that be bad, its effects 
are pernicious: If wiſe and prudent, it is a 
ſtimulus to every virtuous action. For our ſenſe 
of virtue or vice riſes or falls in proportion as 
our paſſions are regulated: Therefore, if the 
former be rightly repreſented, it will ſtrongly 
engage the mind, and receive the approbation 
of the heart; if the latter be ſtripped of its 
gaudy covering, and its naked deformity pru- 
dently expoſed, it will be abhorred even by 
thoſe who practice it; and, I believe, the ſtage F 
is the moſt proper place to expoſe the vices and 
follies of mankind, and to recommend the 
beauty and due obſervance of virtue. For here 
a concurrence of incidents, neceſſary to awaken 
the mind, are more fully united, and the more 
readily open the heart to receive, with a lively 
ſenſe, every friendly admonition. Beſides," the 
misfortunes of others, repreſented in tragedy, 
excite our compaſſion, and teach thoſe feelings 
"4 F 2 which 
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which we ought daily to experience, when we 


ſee our fellow. creatures around us in diſtreſs, 1 
have fat for hours, and feaſted on my tears, and 
found them ſweeter than the moſt delicious 
repaſt. If ſome of thoſe who object could 
be once tranſported to Daury-LanE, I believe 


they would return convinced of the fallacy of 


their arguments againſt ſuch innocent diver- 


ſions, and plead for the erection of a theatre in 


BosTon. This, once accompliſhed, would re- 
flect honor on its patrons, and cauſe a greater 
circulation of money among the poor and in. 
duſtrious. 


Wr ought to reverence the dictates of hoary 
age, though ever ſo ſevere. But we ought to 


reflect, that thoſe who are tottering on the verge 


of life, and whoſe heads are filvered oer 
„ with age,“ can ſeldom reliſh any enjoyment, 
much leſs indulge their children in the fallies of 
youth, though ever ſo neceflary to their health 
and happineſs, The rigid ſtoic conſiders the 


inſtitution of plays, under what regulation ſo- 


ever they may be, as injurious to ſociety, by 
promoting faſhionable levity, idleneſs, and ex- 
penſive dreſſes, (excluſive of other contingent 
charges,) by rendering the mind unfit for other 
and better purſuits, by the effe& of ſome tragic 
ſcene, or weaning it from thoſe neceſſary pur- 


. _ 7” expoling 0 unſuſpecting heart to ſoft 


deſire, 


the boſom, bewilder the ſenſes, and perſuade 


of boiſterous and precarious pleaſure. If there 
is any danger, it ariſes more from the novel ap- 
pearance of the actors and actreſſes, which is 
eaſily rectified not from the inſtitution ; and, 
indeed, I am convinced, that were ſome of our 
reformers once introduced into one of the 
theatres, they would exclaim, © That mankind 
had filled up the meaſure of their iniquity.” 
In large and populous towns, there ought to be 


weary mind from its ordinary purſuits—to give 
vigor and health to the body, and an active flow 
of ſpirits. 


App to all this - The theatre forms a ſchool 
of education. As it is always frequented by 
people of the firſt diſtinction, ſo it may be ex- 
pected, that the lower ranks would benefit by 
the good hehavior and politeneſs of their ſupe- 
riors. The theme of education is echoed by the 
ſcholar, the ſtateſman, and divine, which makes 
it almoſt folly to mention the ſubject, as it has 
been conſidered in every point of view the in- 
genuity of man could deviſe. We can only 
lay, that it has an amazing influence on the 
human character, and lays a foundation for the 
improvement or miſimprovement of a future 
8 life: 
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deſire, to thoſe tender tranſports which ſwell 


the innocent to launch into the boundleſs ocean 


ſome public diverſions, in order to relax the 


_— — — 
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life; that it enlarges the mind, and fortifies it 
againſt the force of temptation ; that it inſpires 
the poſſeſſor with a keen ſenſe of honor, and 
heightens the glow of friendſhip ; that it ſcatters 
the poiſonous particles of hatred and ungovern. 
able paſſion ; and buries the vile propenſities of 
human nature in oblivion, The idea may ill 
be extended, and enable us to conclude, that 
education has an equal influence on nations; 


that in thoſe countries where it has not been en- 


couraged, the people are miſerable devotees to 


blindneſs and error ; the few govern the many, 


and accelerate their deſtruction: That ſuch coun. 
tries feel the want of education in the com- 
merce of the world; for a civilized people will 
ſeldom confide in the engagements of barba- 
rians ; and this may be exemplified in the fa- 
yages of AMzR1Ca, and the hardy race of Nor. 
wegians, on whom the light of knowledge never 
burſt : That nations which are noted for their 
learning, are alſo noted for their liberallty; 
they feel their own importance in the ſcale of 
the. univerſe, and force a due reſpect from their 
molt inveterate enemies: that they diſcover uſeful 
inventions, and turn them to great advantage, 
both at home and abroad, and are ſolicitous for 
nothing more than a general diffuſion of happi- 


neſs among men. Were learning univerſal, 
nations would lay aſide the inſtruments of death, 


and be content with the enjoyment of everlaſting 


peace. They —_— no wage be ſeduced by 


illuſire 


ilufive wealth, or the principles of mad ambi- 
tion. They would ſtrengthen the bands of 
friendſhip, “ and learn war no more,“ 


As change the ſeaſons, ſo change the taſte and 
diſpoſition of man. Formerly, people were 
delighted with tragedy, but now it appears to 
them inſipid, and OTHELLoO is almoſt forgotten. 
What may be called tragi- comedy now prevails, 
By tragi- comedy, I mean what is neither tragedy 
nor comedy, but ſomething which partakes of 
both; ſomething which exhibits a ſcene or two 
of the nature of tragic, and the reſt rather lu- 
dicrous, calculated to ſwell the rifibles, inter- 
ſperſed with a variety of love-ſongs, and other 
favorite muſic ; ſo that you may well ſuppoſe the 
plot of a play is not the moſt ingenious part of 
it. Indeed the plays appear to have fo little 
labor, that J once half reſolyed to graſp the pen, 
and try my ſkill ; and, in fact, began to invoke 
the aid of the Muſes for that purpoſe : but, re- 
collecting that invocations have grown out of 

faſhion, I relinquiſhed my deſign, and turned 
my attention to a more important ſubject . 


As RANELAGH and VAUXHALL are places of 

| great reſort, and are decorated with the charms 

of the fair, and the harmony of ſong, I will 

mention them here. RANELAOEH ſomewhat re- 
ſembles a rotunda, and its ſphericity is near 
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fifteen hundred feet. It is well provided with 
benches, and every neceſſary convenience. At 


one ſide, a beautiful orcheſtra is placed, which 


contains the muſic. When you enter, you ge- 


nerally pay half: a- crown; and coffee and tea, as 


often as you pleaſe to call for it, during the 


night, is included. Here you may ſee almoſt 


every degree of people from the higheſt noble. 
man down to the hair-dreſſer, all mingling to- 
gether. The PRINCE or WaLEs very frequently 
viſits this place, and as often as he does, it ap- 
pears the more briliant. In fine, the intent of 
it is to promote an aſſemblage of every deſcrip- 
tion; for variety is ſaid to be charming - to 
OR a ſocial hour, and to liſten to the muſic 
—to behold the fire-works, or whatever elſe is 
exhibited—to take a peep at every thing which 
attraQs the attention—to drink your coffee or 
tea, and then return home. But Vauxaarr ex- 


coeeds deſcription. It is compoſed of a large 


ſpace of ground, well walled in, and filled with 
beautiful trees, which ſtand fo thick as to form, 
over the head, an almoſt impenetrable bower. 
The lamps are ſo placed on the trees, as to form 


2 yariety of figures, calculated to pleaſe the 


fancy, and to promote conveniency. In the 


centre, is built an admirable orcheſtra, from 


which the muſic has a happy effect. This place 


of amuſement is always provided with eatables, 


and almoſt every kind of liquor ; but they are 


extremely dear; one cannot well ſup under half. 
| a-guinea, 


\ 
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a-guinea, and ſometimes it coſts a great dealmore. 
VAuXHALL is ſeldom the whole of it lighted 
np. Part of it is called the Dark-walk. This part 
is unprovided with lights, and ſo extremely 
thick are the branches of the trees, which 
meet with one another about ten or twelve feet 
from the ground, that you cannot diſcover a 
perſon in it. In ſhort, Vauxhall is the nobleſt 
place of the kind in the univerſe. It is an 
elyſium, and much reſembles thoſe delightſome 
fields ſo often ſung by the bards of antiquity. 
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SIR, | 2 Th WES, June ra, 1791. 
HE crimes of WAREN Hasrixcs, you 
have often heard of. The ſpeeches of Buxkx 

and SHERIDAN, againſt this unfortunate man, 
once made a deep impreſſion on your mind, 
The attention of Parliament has been turned 
again towards his ſituation, A motion was 


made in the Houſe of Commons to reſume the 


impeachment, which produced a warm and 
long debate. The oppoſition party contended, 
that all impeachments expired with the diſſolu- 
tion of Parliament; and as an intermediate dif. 
ſolution had taken place, the priſoner was at 
liberty to depart without delay. Of this opinion 


was the learned Lord Kenyon, Chief Juſtice of 


the Court of Kl Ss Bencn, who oppoſed the 
motion very ſtrongly when it came to be de- 


| bated before the Upper Houſe. But the mo- 


tion was finally carried, and Warren HASTINGS 
was again compelled to appear at the bar, His 
ſufferings have excited the pity of the people, 
who begin to think him not ſo criminal as was 


at firſt repreſented. No doubt the bitter invec- 
| | tives 
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tives of Mr. Bux xx, have tended to multiply his 
crimes in the eye of the public; for a man's faults 
will never grow the leſs by being expoſed to the 
prejudice of a too eredulous age, and heightened 
by the pompous diction of an inveterate enemy. 
To this trial I attended ſeveral days. The high 
court before which the criminal was arraigned, 
is perhaps the moſt ſplendid in the univerſe. 

This trial is an intricate one ſo intricate indeed, 
that I doubt whether all the judges (for ſome of 
the peers are very young) are capable of inveſti- 
gating its merits. Though Mr. HasTincs is 
much worſted by the diſagreeable predicament 
into which he is plunged, yet he appears like a 
man who is conſcious of the rectitude of his con- 
duct. His defence was much approbated, 
which he delivered in writing, while ſtanding at 
the bar, and which took up the ſpace of about 
three hours. He ſaid he did not mean to plead 
neceſſity for what he did, but finally ſubmitted 
to their Lordſhips' judgement, whether his con- 
duct had not been ſuch as to claim the gratitude 
of his country. He afhirmed, that the country of 
HIN DOOSTAN had flouriſhed more under his ad- 
miniſtration than ever it had done before or 
ſince; and he thought it would appear, on tak- 
ing every circumſtance into conſideration, that 
what he did was agreeably to juſtice, to policy, 
and to the laws by which his conduct was regu- 
lated, 


I Havs 
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I HAVE neither patience nor time to give 
you an epitome of this famous trial: It might be 


amuſing, and inſtructing, and would teach one 


never to condemn a man unheard, nor to be 
too ſoon prejudiced againſt men in power, from 
the inſinuations of thoſe, who perhaps would 
be guilty of the groſſeſt miſrepreſentation, in 
order to ruin their benefactor, that they might 
ſucceed him. judgment is ſuſpended. What 
it will be, is not eaſy to conjecture. 


I HAvE attended the ſeveral courts of juſtice, 
and have heard many important cauſes tried, 
but I ſee nothing to recommend them above our 
own, except it be their haſty deciſions The gen- 
tlemen of the bar are fo, ſo; and, what is very 
ſtrange, they love Money! | 5 

Taz Engliſh are an active people. No ſooner 
was the preparations for a war with Spaix laid 
aſide, than the attention of Government was 
drawn towards the EMyrtss or Russ1a, That 


haughty Queen is ſo fluſhed with her late victory 


over the Turks, that ſhe feels herſelf too impor- 
tant; and her raſh conduct towards the Engliſh 
will only ſerve to humble her pride. She inti- 
mated to the Engliſh ambaſſador, that, it the 
King, his maſter, was not ſatisfied with her con- 
duct, he was at liberty to retire from her court. 
This is rather lcoked upon as an inſult. In conſe- 

quence 


* 


quence of her avertion of peace--the Govern- 
ment has thought proper to prepare for a war. 
A large fleet is now ready to fail. A moſt dread- 
ful impreſſing of men has been. carried on for 


ſome time. The Stocks have greatly fallen. All 


American veſſels may now find employment ; 


and indeed .many of them have engaged to ſail 
to the MEDITERANEAN. 


| It may be aſked, What advantage can it be 
to this country to enter into a war with Russ 1A? 
The anſwer given by the miniſter 1s, that a war 
is neceſſary in order to preſerve a juſt balance of 
power; for ſhould the Rſſians be able to uſurp 
it, all Eux or would be in danger, and therefore 
the principles of ſelf-preſervation, and the wiſeſt 


policy dictate the meaſures now carrying on. 


Power is a favorite obje& with the Empreſs, 
and the proſpect of being enſlaved increaſes in 
proportion to her ſucceſſes. The Rufhans v iſn 
to control the world; and their numbers are ſo 
great, and their ſpirit for war fo vigourous, as 
to require a general combination to defeat their 
projects. Too much indulgence given to that 
capacious people, may prove deſtructive to the 
liberty of Euxoes. Theſe are ſome of the lead- 
ing principles on which this war is founded. 
No advantages can poſſibly accrue to this-coun- 
try by it. The Empreſs has nothing to loſe. 
Her country is fortified againſt every power in 
the world. Iflands and fleets, ſhe has none: 

| Neither 
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Neither does the cutting off her trade, with other 
nations, do her much damage. Russi has re- 
ſources within itſelf; and, in this particular, 
ſomewhat reſembles America. Ficets may ra- 
vage the coaſts along the Mediteranean; but 

that will neither conquer a warlike people, nor 
defray the expences of an armament. 


Bur motives ſtill more weighty hurry the Eng- 
liſh into an expenſive war. They have con- 
trated alliances; and, according to thoſe con- 
tracts, are obliged to aſſiſt their allies, when 
attacked by unfriendly powers. The Rufſtans 
have attacked the allies of the Engliſb, and theſe 
allies now demand the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh 
agreeably to treaty. This obligation muſt be 
fulfilled, or the faith of the nation ſacrified. 
To violate engagements is a great crime, more 
eſpecially with nations; and to levy war upon a 
people without juſt provocation, is alſo. a crime: 
From whence two queſtions naturally occur— 
Are we obliged to aſſiſt our allies when the war 
they have entered into be without our concur- 
rence, though founded on equitable principles, 
and when they were the firſt aggreſſors? Or are 
we obliged to aſſiſt our allies, when the war they 
have commenced be manifeſtly unjuſt, though 
it comes within the ſpirit of the treaty? One 
anſwer will do for both theſe queſtions. It is 
clear that nations are bound to aſſiſt their allies, 


when thoſe allies are unjuſtly attacked, and 
never 
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never gave ſufficient cauſe for ſuch an attack. 
But when they unjuſtly provoke a nation to 
arms, and commence an unjuſt war, it ſeems 
they ought not to be aſſiſted, notwithſtanding 

the ſubſiſting treaties : It is an impoſition upon 
the goodneſs of the nation, to endeavour to draw 
the ſubjects of it into an expenſive war, merely 
to ſatisfy the caprice or ambition of an ally, 
which makes a flouriſh of its power, becauſe, 
when danger preſſes hard, it can claim the pro- 
tection of thoſe who have condeſcended to be its 
friends. When one nation agrees to do certain 
ſervices for another, it is no doubt implied, that 
thoſe ſervices are founded in juſtice; otherwiſe 
it would be in the power of a nation to plunge - 
another into great expences and diſgrace, merely 
to gratify thoſe who glory in diſturbing the tran- 
quillity of as world. | 


Bur 2 the faith of the treaties maydic- 
tate, I think that juſtice and prudence ought to 
have their due weight. Whoever conſiders the 
calamities on war, and the conſequences flowing 
therefrom, muſt be convinced, that peace is pre- 
ferable to the licentious tumult of arms. A war 
cannot be juſt, unleſs a ſufficient provocation has 
been given, either by an open attack, or the vio- 
lation of treaties, the obſervance of which is 
neceſlary to the ſafety and happineſs of the con- 
tracting parties; or, as ſome hold, one nation 
may be juſtified in levying war upon another, 
__ whoſe 


*- 
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FJ whoſe increaſing power prognoſticates the de. 
| Mi ſtruction of its neighbours. The preſent war with 
| | Russi (unconneRed with any ſubſiſting treaty) 
g! _. - Imuſt conſider as both unjuſt and imprudent on 
Mi the part of the Engliſh : Unjuſt, becauſe they 
have not received a ſufficient provocation; for I 
hardly think an inſult offered to an individual, 
although the repreſentative of a great nation, 
can be any argument in favor of a precarious 
war, in which the lives of many valuable ſub. 
jucts muſt be ſacrificed: Imprudent, becauſe 1 
think no advantage is to be gained by it, let it 
turn as it may; but, on the contrary, the ex- 
pences muſt be ſeverely felt, and tend to accu- 
mulate a debt, which is already the greateſt evil 
that can affli& the nation. 


| Amoys the manyimpolitic ſchemes of govern« 
maent, I cannot help remarking on one; I mean 
the ſcheme of impreſſing men againſt their wills 
to enter into the army or navy. It muſt be ſome 
extraordinary neceſſity to juſtify ſuch a proceed - 
ing; for nothing tends more to breed a diſaffec- 
| tion, and to ſow the ſeeds of diſcord between the 
F |  Tuler and the ſubject. To force a man to quit his 
= ſuffering family is arbitary. For him to reſiſt is 
= criminal. The parting, tears of children and 
0 parents, are hoſtile to the feelings of thoſe who 
W trade in blood, and frown at the miſeries of their 
| fellow. creatures. I know it is often ſaid, that pri · 
1 vate conveniency muſt * to public neceffity. 
—_— But 
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But we ought firſt to conſider, whether the 


evils ariſing from ſuch arbitrary meaſures, are 


not greater than thoſe the public may ſuffer by 


a leſs rigourous proceedure: If ſo the impreſſing 


of men 1s not warrantable, either by policy or 
law; the former is in ſome meaſure dictated by 
intereſt, which ought to be purſued by every 
government; but not to the great prejudice of 
' others—the latter is founded in right; and that 
cannot be right which manifeſtly tends more to 
the injury of the ſubject than it does to the ad» 
vantage of the public; 


. | 
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SIR, Ok ee Loxvox, July 4th, 1791. 
TRAIN of reflections crowded upon my 
mind this morning when I awoke. The 
preſent condition of mankind excited me to an 
enquiry into the cauſe of ſo many wonderful 
changes in the ſyſtems of government, through- 


out the world, and the univerſal deſire of ſub. 


ſtituting .reaſon to the utter excluſion of igno- 
rance and ſuperſtition, The firſt ages of the 
world were productive of wiſdom and happineſs. 
The middle ages were clouded, and mankind as 
miſerable as war and famine could make them. 


At this time Rowe began to decline, and finally 


become extinct. Soon the miſts and fogs dif- 
ſipated, and the benign rays of ſcience began 
to break through the gloomy horizon, and irra- 
diate the human underſtanding. The preſent 
period is a period of revolution: The deſpotic 
ſyſtems of the world, under which the people 
have groaned for many ages, are paſſing away; 
and thoſe, calculated to protect us in the enjoy- 
ment of every legal right, ſeem to be riſing to 


view on the mart of the old. States and em- 
pires 
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pires have their periods of proſperity, mu- 
tations, and decays; and happy, thrice happy, 
that nation, which can guard againſt the evils of 
luxury, and a too fatal ſecurity. After all, 1 
drew this concluſion, that freedom will ever 
| keep pace with knowledge; when the latter de- 
clines, the former verges to deſtruction. 2705 
Bur to the point. | 
- I can readily figure to myſelf your II 
ſituation. Your ears are deafened with drums; 
a at intervals, your ſenſes are charmed with 
delicate muſic. Drums have a powerful effect 
in urging men to battle, and inſpire each ſoldier 
with victory or death. The ſofter touches are 
calculated to ſooth the turbulence of paſſion, and 
to fill the boſom even of the madman with ſere- 
nity and friendſhip. Methinks I ſee the hall 
ſuperbly decorated, and thouſands pertaking of a 
joyful repaſt, andthe bottle merrilyhandedround 
in honor of the day. This day fifteen years ſince, 
gave birth to American independence. The 
ſages of our country ſolemnly declared a ſepa- 
ration from the parent State, and relied on the 
Juſtice of their cauſe, and the ſmiles of Heaven, 
for protection. The arduous ſtruggle was not 
in vain, though the lives of many brave heroes 
vere ſacrificed. Their memory will keep us in 
mind of the invaluable bleſſings we poſſeſs, and 
excite us to hand the fair inheritance down, 
ſound and unimpaired, to lateſt poſterity. The 
paſt exploits of our country are recorded in the 
G 2 annals 


><: Sp * 


annals of Fame:—The reputation of Col uugos 


is paſt increaſing; and may ſhe be directed to 


fuch meaſures as will promote her future welfare, 


and never tarniſh the glory ſhe has acquired in 
| emancipating herſelf from the yoke of bondage; 


and long, very long, may fhe hold her preſent 


_ © exalted rank among civilized nations! 


Tunis day, not only puts us in mind of our 
own ſtruggle for liberty, but recals to the me- 
mory the ſtruggle of other nations. There is 
a ſort of connection between the inhabitants of 
the globe, which nothing can break—a tender 
ſympathy which nothing can expunge from the 
boſom. Great and good men do not belong to 


one State or nation, they are the citizens of the 


world; and when they are removed by death, 
the loſs is univerſal, If Euroee was cloathed 
in mourning for the death of the, venerable 
American FRAXKLIN, why ſhould not Amzrica 
mourn for the death of the celebrated Mix ABEAu, 
and Dr. Price, the friends of mank ind? The 
great Mix ABEAU was cut off when he had juſt 
beganto ſnine as the SoLox or Numa of Frances 
in the midſt of vigour and uſi rer when he 
had juſt begun to ſee the fruits of his labor in- 
creaſe, the happineſs of his nation, and the 


rights of man reſpected. Dr. Pa lex had labored 
long for the eſtabliſhment of equal liberty, and 


he lived to ſee the influence of his ſentiments 


over AMERICA, and even a great part of EUROPE- 


The 
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The -boRiton of the ſlave-trade LEM his laſt at- 


- tempt; and he expired, the day previous to the 


determination of Parliament on that important 
ſubject, univerſally lamented. Perhaps no man 
in his day and generation has done more good 
to mankind than Dr. Pei. He was open and 
liberal in his ſentiments, in his friendſhip and 
love, he was ſincere, an inſtructive and agree» 
able companion, a learned divine, an acute 
politician, an intuitive philoſopher, and an 
univerſal ſcholar. Though he was treated very 
illiberally by Mr. Buzxe, yet no man had fewer 
enemies. His virtues were ſo well known and 
acknowledged, that nothing can ſully his me- 
mory. It ſhall live while every thing elſe ſhall 
be forgotten. Recorded honours ſhall gather 
round his tomb, and thicken over him. Poſte. 
rity ſhall admire and profit by his works —fa- 
thers ſhall lead their little ones to his ſhrine, and 
ſay, * There lies THE APOSTLE OF LIBERTY!” | 


Tavs much for the fourth of July—perhaps 
the fourteenth, the day on which the friends of 


the French Revolution meet to celebrate that 
auſpicious event, may afford * worth 
comunicating. 


Yours, &c. 


. ESTERDAT the ſecond anniyerſary uf the 


4 
. Wh 
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- occaſion ; Among the reſt was your humble ſer. 


were the rights of man, the nation, the law and 


| bumpers, and went off with great and univerſal 


company, and, being indulged, he addreſſed 
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SIR, Loxpox, July 15th, 1991: 


French Revolution was celebrated with 
high glee, at the Czxown & Ax cHOR TAVERN, in 
theSTRanD. There were about one thouſand to 
partake of an elegant dinner, provided for the 


vant. The company was reſpectable, and be- 
haved with the greateſt decency. A catalogue 
of toaſts were previouſly prepared: Among them 


the king. They did not forget to notice our own 
country, when the {parks of freedom were firſt 
kindled. General Was HIN G TON and the liberty 
of Aux, the memory of Dr. Palo the apoſ- 
tle of liberty, of Hamypen, of MiLTow, of Syp- 
NEY, of Lock, and FRANKLIN, were drank in full 


eclat. A French gentleman from Nancy wiſhed 
to be permitted to read a few reſſections to the 


the aſſembly in an elegant ſpeech, wherein he 


noticed the peculiar plealure reſulting to the 
French 


— 
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French from obſerving the attention paid to 
their affairs by the Engliſh ; though they were 
citizens of different kingdoms, yet they were 
citizens of the world, and the lovers and pro- 
moters of peace and freedom, in whatever chme 
they were ſituated—even a band of brothers. 
This ſpeech, though fraught with a little French 
flattery and compliment, was highly applauded. 
Mr. Palxk arrived in town the preceeding even- 
ing from Parts, but he did not ſee fit to attend. 
It was once whiſpered that he had paſſed to the 
upper end of the room, with ſome gentlemen. 
This intimation produced a burſt of applauſe, 
and it was a long time before the clapping and 


huzzas ceaſed to reverberate from the various 
parts of the hall. 


Ax excellent Ode was written by Mr. Mexxv, 
part of which was ſet to muſic by STor act, and 
lung by Mr. Szpewicx, accompanied with the 
band, and a chorus of fingers. + The ode was 
firſt recited to the company by a gentleman of 
the clerical order, and he did it with energy and 
ſatisfaction. I ſhall here recite the Ode for your 


perulal. 


FrrenDs or rug WORLD! this feſtive day, 
Might ſure demand a prouder lay, — og 
Than ever burſting from the Theban's heart, 
Taught o'er the Victor's lids the impaſſion'd tear to 
But, O! Ze ſung the madd'ning train,. 
| . Who ſtruggled on the Pythian plain, 
| G 4 "And 
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And of immortal verſe profuſe, 

Hail'd the compulſive Lord of Syracuſe; 
Twas his, with eager hands to bind 

A myrtle wreath upon the fetter'd mind, 


And force degrading prejudice to pleaſe. 


But hence—far hence be themes like 7he/2, 

Tyrannic infants—fools of State, 

And ſuch as ignorance deem'd THE GREAT, 
Have now their tinſel luſtre loſt ; 

The feebleſt bard of modern time, 


May higher ſwell his daring rhyme, 


A richer excellence. may boaſt! 
With rapture point the PATRIOT BAND, 
Who ſav'd a deſolated land, 
Who made a fallen people free, 
And fix'd on Truth's broad baſe, the column Liberty, ' 


Havs kings and nobles rights alone? 
Is this pralific globe their own 2 
And is this mingled maſs befide, 


Form' d as the creature of heir pride ? 


Not ſo—the dire deception o er, 

Mankind can now mankind adore; 

Nor bauble crowns, nor regal toys, 

Shall cheat them of their natural Joys, ' 

Nor ſhall tbey more, by artifice ſubdu'd, 

Kiſs the oppreſſor's rod, A ſwiniſh multitude. 


FIL high the animating glaſs, 
And let the electric ruby paſs, 

From hand to hand, from ſoul to ſoul, 
Who ſhall the energy control, 
Exalted, pure, refin'd, 

The health of human-kind 


» Theſe three -ſtanzas were ſung by Mr. 3 
The muſic by STORACE, | | 


Not 
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Nor now a venal ttibe ſhall raiſe 

The ſong of proſtituted praiſe, 

To ſovereigns who have ſeiz'd their power; 
But at this gay, this liberal hour, 

We bleſs what heav'n deſign d, 

The health of human-kind. 


Wr turn indignant from each cauſe, 
Of man's diſmay, from partial laws, 

From kings who vainly ſeek by flight, 

To ſhun the blaze of moral light; 

We bleſs what heaven defign'd, 


The health of human kind! 


Taz angel Freedom, from celeſtial wing, 

O'er ev'y clime new bliſs ſhall fling, 

Diſſolve the mental froſt that reigns 

On ſilent Lapland's dark domains 

Cheer the black natives of the burning zone, 

And bid to ALL the rights of ALL be known: 

Till from his height each deſpot ſhall be hurl'd, 

AND REASON BEAR ALOFT THE FASCES OF THE 
WORLD, ; 


HA vx not the titled ſons of earth, 
Uſurp'd prerogative of birth, 
As though appropriate to deſcent, 
Were high and noble ſentiment? 
What ſentiments can noble be, 
But thoſe of truth and liberty? 8 | 
And what can dignity diſpenſe, 5 * 1 
But juſtice and benevolence? 
And are not 7he/e the common ſhare, 4 
Of all who breath this vital air? | 
And has not kind, impartial Heav'n, 
To ev'ry rank an equal feeling given? 
Virtue alone ſhould vice ſubdue, _ 
Nor are the many baſer than the few. 
Hrxexronru 
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Hrxczronru ſhall fair opinions riſe 
To give to all their proper ſtate, 
Due honors to the good and wiſe, 
And to the vile contempt and hate: 
By no hereditary plea, 
Shall proud conſpicuous folly ſhine, 
The laws of truth ſhall make men TREE, 
And theſe are Laws DivixE. | 


Tuxx Britons think, that, chains to bear, 

Is but to linger in deſpair; 

Think on the blood your fathers ſhed, 

And venerate the mighty dead: 

Or ſhould contending factions e' er preſume, 

By ſmiles, or frowns, to fix your doom, | 

Aſſert the hallow'd rights which Nature gave, 

And let your laſt, beſt vow be FxEzEbom 0k THE GRAVE, 


Taus far the Ode. Some recent events in 
FRANCE, togetherwiththeſpirit of reform, which 


begins to kindle in this country, had in ſome 
meaſure rouſed the attention of government, 


and the Ariſtocratic party, who purſuaded ſe- 


veral of the members not to attend. Lord STan- 


HoPE, Mr. SHERIDAN, and Fox, were abſent. 
It had been ſuggeſted that government had or- 
dered ſome troops to lie in readineſs in caſe of 
any outrageous acts of violence, and the preſs 

continually teemed with plots and rebellions, 
and endeavoured to impreſs upon the mind of 


the nation, that the meeting of the Conſtitu- 


tional Society, and that of any other gentlemen, 
who e with to join it, to celebrate the re- 
volution 


„„ # 
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volution in Fa Ax cx, was unconſtitutional, and 
indicative of attempts to bring about a revolu- 
tion in this country. To avoid giving cauſe of 
calumny and detraction, the ſociety adjourned 
preciſely at eight o'clock in the evening, and 


went to their reſpective homes. However, not- 


withſtanding this precaution, a mob, conſiſting 
of the rabble, collected about twelve o' clock, and 
broke the windows of the CRow and Ax cHOR 
TaveRN, and ſome other houſes, 


Ir was ſuſpe&ed, that the mob would endea- 
your to liberate Lord Gro Gor Don from his 
dungeon, and indeed vaſt numbers gathered 
round Newgate, but happily they had no leader 
to conduct them, elſe the conſequences would 
have been more fatal. Before the dawn of day, 
they were all diſperſed, probably for fear of the 
guards, who were put in motion, in order to 
protect the jail and bank from the fury of an 
infatuated mob, 


Bur the conſequences of this anniverſary were 
much more dreadful in other parts of Ex G AND. 
Previous to it, at BixMINGHAM, a hand-bill was 


circulated among the inhabitants, inviting all 


who were friends to the French Revolution to 
aſſemble at the Hotel on the 14th, in order to 
congratulate each other on the fall of deſpotiſm 


in a neighbouring kingdom, and to partake of 


a convivial repaſt. The company was numer- 
ous, but it ſoon diſperſed upon the ſame prin- 
ciple 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ciple as the one in London. The hand. bill is 


ſaid to be the production of the celebrated Dr. 
- _ Pa&IeSTLEY, which I think is a miſtake, for he is 


much noted for his prudence and foreſight. - In 
the evening, a large mob collected, and broke 
the windows of the Hotel. Fire was then ſet to the 
meeting houſes of the Diſſenters, and they were 
burnt to aſhes. As if this was not enough, the 
deluded multitude attacked the dwelling houſe of 
Da. PartsTLEY, which is ſituated a little out of 


town: They ſoon laid it in ruins; and the Doctor's 


library and papers, and alſo his philoſophical 
apparatus, and beautiful elaboratory, were piled 
up and burnt. Dr. Pr1iesTLEyY, with great diffi, 
culty, eſcaped the fury of wretches, who were 
inſtigated by a deſire of plunder, and a few hot. 
headed Ariſtocrats. Dr. PRIEZSsTLExY is well 
known in the literary world, his exertions in 
the cauſe of civil and religious liberty have 
aided the eſtabliſhment of the Rights of Man; 
his philoſophical diſquiſitions are an honour ta 
the nation, and to human nature; and it is ta 
be lamented, that he has loſt a large library, 
fince he had many valuable manuſcripts in it, 
ne of which were ready for publication. 


Never did BikMINGHAM experience ſuch a 
diſaſter, The citizens were panic ſtruck, elſe they 
might have defended their property. The town 
contains upwards of eighty thouſand inhabitants, 
and the number of the mob did not exceed fivg 


thouſand, The damage is eſtimated at four 
hundred 
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huudred thouſand pounds; perhaps is ſome- 
what exaggerated, but it will amount to near 
that ſam. No doubt the whole town would 
have been burnt, had hot the arrival of the 
military prevented it. Confuſion and diſmay 
reigned among the inhabitants; inſomuch that 
the diſmal ſcenes, exhibited during ſeveral days, 
appear to have been premeditated. The High 

Chureh is rather in a totering condition. Some 
ol its advocates were induſtrious in propagating 
the principles of oppoſition among the colliers, 
and other predatory ruffrans, in hopes of ſeeing 


the Diſſenters loaded with the vengeance of an 


infatuted mob. Their plans ſueceeded but too 
well; and yet they have the impudence to tax 
the Diſſenters as the cauſe of the misfortune. 


We know that ſuch men as compoſed the rabble 


in queſtion, are never influenced by principle. 
Plunder is their object, and it matters not from 
whom they take it. Many of the plunderers 
are apprehended, and no doubt they will ſuffer 
the puniſhments due to their temerity. About 
thirty were buried intheruins of Dr. PaizsTLEY'sS 
houſe. They were ſearching the cellar for li- 
quors, when the roof fell in, and put a period 
to their exiſtence. 


Bur individuals will not ſuffer ſo muchas one 
might, at firſt, ſuppoſe. They will have their 
loſſes made good by the county. In Amzrica, 


ſuch laws do not operate. If they were to be 
1 | , 


adopted, they would be productive of two good 
purpoſes. Thefirſtis, they would make the people 
mare vigilant in repelling ſuch dangerous at- 
tacks, when they know they muſt finally bear the 
loſs. The ſecond 1s, they would in ſome meaſure 
alleviate the diſtreſſes of thoſe who might be 
ſo unfortunate as to have their property fall a 
prey to unrelenting violence. This law, I think, is 
founded in wiſdom, and magnanimous policy; 
and how happy would the nation be, if all her 
laws were founded on as good a baſis, and were 


as equitable in their operation! Diſputes about 


religion have done more towards the depopula- - 


tion of the earth than every calamity beſide. 
But we experience a happineſs, reſulting from 
the anticipation of the period, when diſtinctions 
in religion ſhall be done away, and when the 
Churchman and Diflenter, forgetting their an - 
cient animoſities, will repair to the temple of 


Concord, and popauptc the bands of aal 


| friendſhip. 
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$1R, Ä Loxpox, Auguſt 1ſt, 1791. 
O doubt moſt of the evils mentioned inmy 
former letter, reſult from the proſtitution 
of the preſs. Any reſtrictions impoſed upon the 
guardian of our liberty, have ever afforded a 
ſubject of declamation, and a theme of com- 
plaint. The preſs is juſtly ſtiled the Paladium 
of Freedom. It watches, like a faithful centi- 
nel, the encroachments of Arbitrary Power, and 
ſounds the alarm of dangerous innovation. It = 
brands with public odium, the enemies of the 
State, and makes monarchs tremble on their I 
thrones. Through the medium of the prels, | | 
the people have the reſult of public men, and of 9 
public meaſures, and reſt ſecure under its pro- | 
tection. If the preſs was confined to the objects = 
of its proper juriſdiction, no nation (which was | 1 
poſſeſſed of this ſubtle vehicle) would be en- 4 
ſlaved, no people would be rendered miſerable | 
by oppreſſion. But notwithſtanding theſe in- 
valuable benefits ariſing from the freedom of 

the e preſs, its licentiouſneſs 1 is in ſome countries 
70 | "ſufficient 
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. ſufficient to balance them. In ExcLAawy, pets 


haps the evils of a proſtituted preſs, are greater 


then they are in any country whatever. Every 


public character is ſifted, and if nothing notori- 
ouſly criminal can be faid, the virtuous are ex- 
poſed to the cynical inuendos of every para- 
graph manufacturer, and what is ſtill worſe, to 
the deteſtable ſtings of the moſt barbarous inſi- 
nuation, and the darkeſt ſuſpicion: 


Bor the injuries done to private characters, 
are diminitive when compared to thoſe of a pub- 
lic nature. The ſcience of government is freely 
inveſtigated, and the bittereſt cenſures are 
heaped upon one another without mercy. Al- 
moſt every man has become a politician, and de- 


velopes the principles of civil and political juriſ- 


prudence. The preſent period is a period of 


+ revolutions, and we have every thing to appre 


hend from the diſpoſition the world now enter- 
tains of regenerating itſelf. The whole artillery 
of the religious and political literati is exerted, 


and the time approaches when it will burſt upon 

the world with ten-fold rage. The preſs has 
betome the vehicle of party ſpirit, and tends 
more to enflame them to moderate the paſſions 


of men. The late riots were influenced by the 
deſigning, through the medium of the preſs. 
If truth was adhered to, and the concluſions 


and the deductions of ſcribblers drawn within 
the compaſs of probability, the evils would not 


be 
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be ſo alarming. But when miſrepreſentation 
and ſophiſtry are employed to rouſe a ſpirit of 
infatuation among the low and vulgar, what 
have we not to apprehend! The ſcandalous 
and wilful lies propagated by a morning paper, 
concerning the proceedings of the ſociety which 
met to celebrate the French Revolution in the 
town of BixMInGHAM, has tended to miſlead, 
and to create a deteſtation and abhorrence in the 
public mind, againſt a few innocent individuals. 
What puniſhment can be too ſevere for ſuch in- 
famous detractors! The malignity and diabolical 
vengeance, ſo artfully meditated by them, will 
tecoil with double fury upon their own heads. 


Tae corruptions attending the elections of this 
conntry, cannot be too ſeverely reprobated: For 
it is them, in a great meaſure, which has cauſed 
ſo much tumult, and threaten deſtruction to the 

- preſent conſtitution. That the government, in 
many inſtances, is corrupt, no one can deny 
indeed the occurrences of the day will war- 
rant the aſſertion. An inſtance'of it lately ex- 
hibited to the view of a court of juſtice, and to 
the world, is enough to ſtagger all belief. But 
fuch is the wanton depravity of the human mind, 
that a miniſter was capable of being proſtituted, 
by openly intereſting himſelf in the eleQions, 
expending the public money in the ſupport of 
them, merely to help a friend! This has been 
manifeſted to his eternal diſgrace and ſhame; and 

H | it 
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it at once convinces every rational mind of the 
little confidence to be placed in the ſervants 
of the public. When miniſters become venal, 


the State has every thing to apprehend; when 


they ſtoop to practice the loweſt artifice and chi- 


canery, too low for the moſt abandoned profi- 
gate, wretched muſt be thoſe they govern! 
Duped and cajoled till they are worn out by 
oppreſſion, the people will demand juſtice of 


their oppreſſors in a tone too bold to be 


denied: | 
I 


Tax preſent miniſter has ever declared that 
the national debt is yearly decreaſing. How 
great the deception! Whoever will examine 
the income and expenditure of the public mo- 
nies for the laſt ſeven years, will find that the 


former falls far ſhort of the latter. This is an 


alarming ſymptom, and forebodes ſome dread. 


ful national calamity. I am ready to pronounce, 


that, if the preſent miniſters proceed as they 
have done, and the public burdens continue to 
to increaſe, they will one day experience ſome 


aweful popular indignation ; and the MajzsTY 


OF THE PEOPLE prove too powerful for thoſe 


who think themſelves ſecure, while they are 


ſuffered to approach the ſhadow of a ſceptre! 
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SIR, Loxpox, Aug. 10, 179t: 
O doubt you have heard of the flight of 
1 N the King and Royal Family of Fa Ac 
their arreſtation, and the ſubſequent proceed- 
ings of the National Aſſembly relative to that 
event. Perhaps you may wiſh to know the 


cauſe of a revolution, which, if carried into 


effect, could not fail of affliting the nation 


with freſh calamities. I will endeavor to trace 
it as conciſely as language will admit of. 


Bur as we proceed, it is neceſſary to bear in 
mind, that the monarchy of France, poſterior 


to the late Revolution, was ab/olute, conſequent» 


ly the prerogatives of the monarch had no limi- 
tation, Every department of government was 


of a ſimilar texture; and the tribunals, whether 


inferior or ſuperior, were only the engines of 
deſpotiſm. The nation, after enduring the worſt 
of tyranny for many ages, conceived an opinion, 
that experiments in government were not unlike 
experiments in philoſophy or geometry, and 
reſolved to regenerate itſelf, or periſh in the at- 


H 2 tempt, 
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tempt. This total regeneration produced a 
new order of things; and you may well ſup- 
poſe, that thoſe who held offices of profit under 
the old ſyſtem, were hoſtile to the new one, 


which precluded them from any ſhare in the 


public adminiſtration, the offices being wholly 
aboliſhed, or beſtowed on thoſe who were 
friends to the general welfare. Thus deprived 


of the means of ſupport, the excluded officers 


and magiſtrates were leg to oppoſe every inno- 
vation; and, from their numbers, the nation 
had ſomething ſerious to apprehend, till it 
found, by experience, that the hearts of almoſt 


every member of the empire beat in uniſon, 
Perhaps the National Aſſembly, in endeavouring 


to extricate the people from the worſt of ſervi · 
tude, has proceeded too precipitate. The King 


was deprived of his prerogatives one by one, till 


he could not even boaſt the ſhadow of authori 


le was deprived of thoſe, which, if he had 


been ſo diſpoſed, he could not exert to the in- 
jury of the ſubject. The fact is, the French 
begin to conſider a king as a uſeleſs piece of 


gorgeous furniture — an incumbrance to the 


State. They ſee other nations repoſing them- 
ſelves in the arms of peace their commerce 


extending— their credit and riches increaſing, 


and yet are unable to boaſt a crowned head. 
Beſides, the expences of royalty are not very 


inconſiderable ; the burden is ſenfibly felt, 
FL) 70, and 
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and men ſeem to have a gs to hake 
it off. 


In proceeding, however, the National Aſſem- 
bly ought to have recolleQed, that the regene- 
ration of governments is attended with many ' 
unforſeen difficulties; the completion of ſuch - 
work is not ſo eaſy as ſome may imagine. 
The politicians of Fx ance foreſaw, unleſs thex 
were exceedingly ſhort-ſighted, that a combina- 
tion among the princes of Europe to liberate. | 
the French monarch, was at leaſt politic, and | 

| 
| 
| 


even come within the limits of probability. 
They ought to have provided againſt this; and - 
perhaps the beſt proviſion would have been, to 
have left the King in the quiet poſſeſſion of thoſe 
prerogatives which had no dangerous tendency, 
and which might have prevented the rapid de- 

cline of the royal dignity. But the National | 
Aſſembly, truſting to the power of the nation, 
and to the rectitude of its intentions, levelled all 
diſtinctions at once; which, if this levelling 
principle had been ſuffered to operate gradually, 
might have been productive of quite different 
effects; and in a ſhort time, place the nation in 
the wiſhed-for condition —free from thoſe tu- 
mults and diforders, which now agitate the 
empire, and arm the citizens againſt each 
other. . 
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Tavs being deprived of the power, ſo dear 
to ſovereigns, and being inſtigated by the Queen, 
and ſome of his adherents, who were diſmantled 
of their ſplendid titles, and reduced to a level 
with the reſt of mankind, the King and royal 
family of France, on the morning of the 2 iſt 
of June, endeavoured to eſcape the kingdom! 
their plan was well concerted, though not ſo 
happily executed. You muſt know, that, ſince 
the French Revolution, no gentleman can leave 
France without a paſſport. The plan of the 


royal eſcape was thus contrived, Some of the 


French refugees at Mxxrz (and it is generally 
attributed to M. ps CaLoN NE, the late miniſter 
of State), let a foreign Gentleman into the ſecret, 
who refided at Paris. This Gentleman applied 
to the Rigſſian Ambaſſador for 2 paſſport for 
himſelf and family, as they were bound out of 
the kingdom. It was granted ; but in a few 
days, application was made for another, and 
the reaſon given was, that in deſtroying ſome 
unneceſſary papers, the paſſport was accidentally 
- deſtroyed with them. Of courſe a new paſſport 
was granted, and both counterſigned by M. 
' MonTMoRin, the preſent miniſter. Thus being 
poſſeſſed of two paſſports, the Gentleman wha 
applied for them was able to furniſh the royal 
fugitives with one ; and they all went off near 
together. The. King. and royal family, after 


bribing two or three centinels, and cauſing a 
falſe 
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falſe alarm, in order to divert the attention of 
the guards to another quarter, went out of the 
palace of the THuILLER 1Es in the night, one by 
one, and at ſome diſtance of time foe each 
other ; dreſſed in_diſguiſe, and fled in a coach 
and fix towards MexTz, which is in the Em- 
peror's dominions. The King left behind him 
a long manifeſto, explaining his motives and 
principles; but as it is ſo long, I cannot even 
give you an epitome of it. Suffice it to ſay, 
That he bitterly reproached the National Aſſem - 
bly for keeping him a priſoner in his own State 
— for neglecting to furniſh him with the com- 
mon conveniences of life for obliging him to 


ſanction laws, of which he diſapproved ; and 


concluded, by declaring, that the neee der, 
of the National Aſſembly had been uniformly 
againſt his opinion, and that he was obliged to 
ſecure his perſonal ſafety, and that of his family, 
by quitting the capital. That the National 
Aſſembly were influenced in their deliberations 
by the factious. This manifeſto was, doubtleſs, 
intended to influence the compaſſion of the na- 
tion, and to win as many of the inhabitants as 
poſſibly could be to his intereſt. 


Tax Pariſians, at the news of this event, did 
not abandon themſelves to riot, as was appre- 
hended they would, but remained quiet, with- 
out making the leaſt movement, except to ap- 
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pear at the bar of the N ational Afeembly, to 
repeat the civic oath, and to pledge themſelves 
to defend their country againſt the meditated 
invaſion, at the hazard of their lives. The de. 
liberations of the National Aſſembly were firm, 
ſuch as well became them at that critical mo- 
ment. An anſwer to the King's manifeſto was 
immediately diſperſed, and meaſures taken to 
excite peace and confidence, and to put the na. 
tion in a ſtate of defence : No difficulty occured 
in augmenting the national guards to two hun- 
dred thouſand men !—In this anſwer, the Na- 
tional Aſſembly obſerve, that in the Revolution 
of States, no one is exempt from ſome in- 
convenience, and it is not ſtrange, if the plea- 
ſures of the Royal Family met with a momen- 
tary interruption: That their proceedings have 
been influenced by the factious; yes, ſay they, 
by twenty-ſix millions of the factious! 


Bur amid theſe deliberations, news arrived 
at Paris of the capture of the royal fugitives. 
They had proceeded as far as MEN EHOUI b, in 
CHAMPAGNE, where the poſt-maſter recognized 
them; and, without manifeſting the leaſt ſuſpi- 
cion, took horſe and reached Varennes before 
them, and gave intelligence to the municipality 
of the diſcovery he had made, VARENNES is 
near the frontiers of Fa ance, only ten poſts 


my MenTz. Here __ were apprehended by a 
citizen, 
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citizen, and two ſoldiers of the national guard, 
who, for their bravery, had a civic crown de- 
creed them by the National Aﬀembly. From 
hence, the royal fugitives were conducted back 
to Pais by a guard of thirty thouſand men, not 
a little chagrined at the misfortunes they had 
met with. A large body of troops arrived at 
Vzzennes, from MenT2z, juſt before the King 
and royal family reached that place, in order to 
protect their eſcape; but they were no ſooner 
commanded to liberate their ſovereign, than they 
grounded their arms, and declared themſelves 
for the nation. It is ſaid, that the King might 
have got away, had he not ſo often ſtopped to 
gratify his appetite. He is much noted for his 
intemperance ; and on his return to Paas, he 
was ſo much intoxicated, as to manifeſt his 
| ſhame to the crowded populace. This, in ſome 
meaſure, obſcures thoſe good qualities, of which, 
it is ſaid, he is poſſeſſed. But we ought not to 
judge with too much ſeverity. Perhaps the 
keeneſs of his appetite was excited by affliction; 
and the impreſſion which the degradation of the 
royal dignity made upon his mind only eraced 
by the fumes of wine. I think the ſituation 
in which he was placed ought to be admitted 
as an ample apology for his intemperate ex- 


celles, : © ©. 
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Tux nation thus circumſtanced, it was thought 
that the throne would have been declared vacant, 
and a regency appointed to exerciſe the functions 
of a king during the minority of the Dauphin; 
for the King, by his manifeſto, had abdicated 
the crown as much as ever Jamts the Szconp 
did; and, conſidering the temper of the na- 
tion, lenity was not to be apprehended. Com- 
miſſioners were appointed to take the declara- 
tions of the King and Queen, relative to their 
departure. By theſe, it appears, they had no 
intention of leaving the kingdom; they were 
only repairing to a fortified place near the fron. 
tiers. But their intentions were ſo evident, 
that their declarations cannot be credited, On 
this point, the National Aſſembly has not been 
precipitate. It has finally decreed, that the per- 
ſon of the King is inviolable, and, of courſe, 
he cannot be brought to trial for the intended 
eſcape; a decree much more temperate than the 
moſt impartial obſerver had reaſon to expect, 
much more 94156 pn the Jacobin Clubs in 
Pais wiſhed for. It has even excited a mob, 
who are inveterate againſt the name of Kin, 
the ſuppreſſion of which has coſt _ few 

hves. | 


_ In fine—The French ſeem to be in an unſet- 
tied ſtate. It is hoped they will ſoon eſtabliſh 
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a permanent government, and the inhabitants 
experience the bleſſings of it. Two hundred 
and ninety out of above eleven hundred mem- 
bers of the National Aſſembly, have proteſted 
againſt the proceedings of that body. This 
few ſeem to be in favor of the King, and wiſh 
to have a reſtoration of his dangerous peroga- 
tives. A new afſembly will meet in a ſhort time, 
What the diſpoſition of it will be, is beyond 
conjecture, | | 


1 
' 
1 
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' * & | Loxvon, Auguſt 20, 1791, 


T is often ſaid of the learned, that they are 

never known till after they are dead. This 
may readily account for the very few diſtin- 
guiſhed characters of the preſent age. I do not 
mean to inſinuate, that ENGLAND is deſtitute of 


learned men; no doubt it contains as many, or 


more of that deſcription, than any nation in 
EvRoPt : But I cannot think it ſhines with that 
luſtre in literature, which it did in the begin- 


ning of the preſent century. Indeed the period 
wherein the moſt celebrated Engliſh. writers 


flouriſhed, ſuch as Dxvypen, Swirr, Pope, 
AppisoN, &c. may be termed the Auguſtan 
age; and their death ſeemed to extinguiſh a 
fire, which began- to kindle, and to light up 


the torch of reaſon among mankind. But 


though the period I have mentioned was noted 
for periodical publications ; yet the preſent may 


be ſaid to exceed it in the reſearches of Philo- 


ſophy. Dr. PalxsTLEV is, perhaps, the great- 
eſt Philoſopher to be found in any age or 


been 
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deen deſtroyed by the fury of a licentious mob, 
he ſciences would have rejoiced in a ſon ſo 
propitious to their glory. Philoſophy, how- 
euer, is not confined to this narrow iſland, In _ 
AuERICA, the celebrated FRANKLIN firſt traced 
out the principles of electricity. He ſcaled the 
heavens, and turned aſide the fierceſt lightning *. 
The character which has been given him by he: 
learned, is, no doubt, well applied: 


Eripuit Cœlo fulmen, Gm Tyrannis ! 


The French nation has paid a proper reſpect to 
his memory. Future ages ſhall profit by his 
labors, and do juſtice to his merits, Philo- 
ſophy, however, was not his only ſtudy. He 
lived at a period when his country was in 
dnger—when his liberties were attacked—and 
when her ſons beheld the ſhackles of bondage 
preparing for them. He felt the principles of 
patriotiſm glow in his _ ardent breaſt. He 
reſigned the tranquil ſweets of repoſe, for the 
ſtormy ſcenes of the cabinet; which he neyer - | 
quitted till his country was in ſafety, and her 
liberties ſecured. Crowned with unfading 
laurels, he returned from his embally, and 
again entered the pleaſing walks of philoſophy, 
in which he continued till his death. _ 


7 Alluding to his ſteel rod, or conductor. 
Sixcx 


conduct was ſuch as ſoon deprived him of the 


of the ſame name; who inſpired his country. 


_ . Whoſe moral and religious character is un- 


- curſing the wretch, who would willingly plant 


reading ſome of his works, I wrote the ſuble- 
quent ode, with which I have ventured to clole 


| this leiter: 
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Since the days of Pops, perhaps no fatyrif 
has been more poignant, than Peter Pinay, 
Eſq. This is a fictitious name. His real name 


is Wolcott, a phyſician, living at Exeter. It js 


faid that he was once a clergyman, and had 1 
living given him in the Wes InDrgs ; but his 


patronage of his friends. He is undoubtedly 
great wit, not much inferior to his predeceſſor 


men, the Thebans, with courage to defend their 
liberties. The aims of the one were directed to 
ſomething noble; the other, to every thing ig. 
noble and mean. The wit of the modern 
Pix DAR is of the malicious kind, and he makes 
no diſtinction between vice and virtue. He 
indulges his moſt bitter aſperity on the King, 


ſullied ; and this he does, as he himſelf acknow- 
ledges, becauſe it creates a market for his works, 
The King is known to be very ſtrict in his duties 
as a Chriſtian ; which forms a character, ſeldom 
to be found among monarchs. However, the 
works of Pix DAR may be read with pleaſure; 
though at the ſame time one cannot help 


a dagger in the boſom of the innocent. On 


WHILE 
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WHILE gaping crowds admiring ſtand, 
And tyrant men uſurp command, : 
Il act ſome humbler part 
Content to fight in Virtue's cauſe, 
To advocate decorum's laws, 
And ſtrive to mend the heart. 


Tux kind and wiſe employments hard, 
To wake a, world to hear a bard, 
Whoſe flanders never wound; 
Since odes Pindaric rule the times, 
Since good men's virtues paſs for crimes, 
And falſhood ſpreads around. 


' Pinpax's reproachful rage inſpires 

Contempt in ſons and rev'rend fires, 
Whoſe characters are dear : 

Tis his to carp at ſplendid worth 

To paſs unheeded by the truth; 
Aud bilge the briny tear. 


Tus peaſant diſregards his ſtings, 

Since he's compell'd to ſhare with kings, 
The pills of bitter fpite ; 

Tho? merit feels the vengeful dart, 

Which flies at ev'ry noble heart, | | 
Yet laws ſhall not indite. 


Ler conſcious guilt afflict his breaſt, 

And omens pale diſturb his reſt, 
Till death ſhall prove his end: 

Let ſeaſons murmur as they roll, 

The ſecret purpoſe of his ſoul, _ [. 
And ſhame his life attend. n 
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Tis Pixpan's part to act the clown, 
To raiſe his name to bright renown, _ | 
By filth, and mud, and dirt : | 1 
ES Injuſtioe | 
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Injuſtice guides his lubric pen 


To ſtigmatize the beſt of men, 


With gall's invenom'd ſpirt. 


A son of wickedneſs and luft! 
The Quack has levell'd with the duſt, 
The ſtubborn limbs of health: 


His potions crowded to the grave, 


The maſter firſt, and then the ſlave, 
Becauſe he courted wealth. 


 ImerUDExCE made him once ſo poor, 


That juſtice turn'd him out of door, 
And then to France he fled *— 

There plan'd the ſcheme to ſtab by rule, 

Became a member of the ſchool, 
Which foul detraction bred. * 


Rervan'p again to Ar.z10n's ſhore, 


He ſoon began to practice more 
Of ſlander's leſſons Pack— 


Now wrapt in thought profound, he dip 


His pen in gall, to ſeaſon whips, | 
To laſh ſevere his back. 


Bur ſhame, the conſequence of guilt, 
Shall mutilate the name he's built, 

On honour's threaten'd fall ; 
Whilſt trembling o'er the yawning grave, 


He'll then the world's forgiveneſs crave, 


And bow at PLuTo's call. 


He once owed ſo much, as to lere bis country in 
order to avoid the priſon. 


— — — 
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SIR, Loxpox, September 1ſt, 1791. 
T a time like this, when ſuch mighty 

changes are taking place in the affairs of 
the world, you muſt not expect that I ſhall en- 
tertain you with even an epitome of the various 
curioſities to be met with, or expatiate on the 


manners and cuſtoms of the Exgliſo their pre- 


dilection for many things to which an American 
is indifferent and that nice diſcrimination of 
the human character, for which they Are fo 
much celebrated. Politics are a theme on which 
I like to dwell; and you muſt excuſe me, if I 
now and then put your patience to the teſt, I 


am now in a country which 1s already agitated - 


with internal commotion, and liberty courted-as 
the friend of man. The mind is awakened 
with intereſting objects; and the ſcene which 


two glorious revolutions have opened upon the 


world, will tend to regenerate it, and n 
x ſervitude from among men. 


- 


| —— in the governments of nations 
is rapidly progreſſing: Indeed it has already 
| I | taken 
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taken place in many parts of the globe. Tyrants 
ſtrive in vain to ſtop the blaze of moral light, 
and to maintain their ancient prerogatives. The 
inhabitants of the world have long dwelt in 


darkneſs, and groaned beneath the weight of 


arbitrary power. But they are not always to be 
ſlaves. . The ſun of knowledge, which has been 
ſo long obſcured by ignorance and ſuperſtition, 
begins to throw its beams through the gloomy 
horizon, and to irradiate the human under. 
ſtanding. It ſcatters light into man, and raiſes 


him from the degrading ſphere in which he has 
'fo long wandered. It inſpires him with a con- 


ſciouſneſs of the- dignity of his nature, and 
burſts the hateful ge from his whe: | 


TRE progreſs of knowlbhe i is —— by 
arbitrary governments, and they tremble at their 


impending fate. Though they have raiſed every 


barrier againſt it, which their wit and ingenuity 
could deviſe; yet the counteracting influence of 
public virtue will ſurmount every difficulty, and 
finally accompliſh the political ſalvation of man- 
kind. Heaven will one day be glorified in the 
Protection of its children, and TOY * 
from the oppreſſors of the earth: 

IT feems rather von that geren will 
full perſiſt in exerciſing their wanton cruelty 


over their ſubjects, when they ſee themſelves 


yerging 
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verging to a decline, and new governments con. 
tinually ariſing, founded on the rights of man, 
throughout the world. But ſuch is the vain 
conceit of ſome - ſuch the blindneſs of others 
that it ſeems as though the Almighty had ren- 
dered them inſenſible of the end to which they 
are faſt haſtening, on purpoſe to deſtroy them 
for the calamities and miſeries they had inflicted 
en others. Be this as it may; we are authori- 
zed in drawing the concluſion, from the ſtrange 
infatuation of thoſe who once acquired a name 
by ſpreading havoc and deſtruction among men 
but who are now deteſted for a deceitful and 
barbarous ambition. 


Wx are filled with, horror at the view of the 
blood which has been ſpilt between contending 
nations. Mankind have traced out the cauſe of 
it, and are aſhamed to find that they ſhould 
have been ſo long miſtaken in their principles. 
They turn with diſguſt from war and tumult, 
and court the ſmiling arts of peace. , Theſe are 
lovely objects of contemplation, and inſpire the 
boſom with ſentiments of humanity and compaſ- 
ſion. They diſſipate the ferocity and barbariſm 
of our natures, and exalt us above the mean 
prejudices of nations; which dun hitherto 
drenched the world in blood. 


Tun arbitrary impoſitions, under which the 
Pe of this country labour, raiſe a moment» 
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ary indignation in my breaſt. I readily exult 
m being a citizen of a free country, where our 
_ rights are ſecured by exiſting laws, founded on im- 
partial juſtice, The evils of which we complain, 
will not admit of a radical cure, unleſs the Go. 
vernment itſelf will ſeriouſly incline to favour it: 
For many of theſe evils ariſe from the connection 
of Chureh and State—ard the exorbitant de- 
mands for money to ſupport thoſe who are not 
_ deſerving of the gratuity of their e 
fuch as friends and favourites the engines of 
deſpotiſm; becauſe, for à fmall ſtipend, they 
exert their influence to keep their benefactors in 
power; and ſo the old maxim is ſtrialy adhered 
to,—one good turn deferves another—more eſpe- 
cially when matual advantages accrue from the 
dangerous combination. Thus every art is made 
uſe of to keep the preſent miniſters and mem- 
bers in power; and to ſapport and continue the 
numerous demands on the public treaſury. 


Taz compariſon between the Parliament of 
GrxEAT-BrRITAN and the Congreſs of AmzrIca, 
is ſo ſtriking, that, were I adequate to the taſk 

of delineating it, the line of diſtinction between 

thoſe two bodies might be of advantage. Suf- 
fice it to fay, that the Parliament is not com- 
poſed, as it ought to be, of men who are matu- 
red by age, and grown grey in experience, and 
who are the beſt qualified to judge of the local, 

much more of the complicated concerns of the 
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nation: It is principally compoſed of the 
wealthy, moſt of whom are yet beardleſs youths 
- choſen by cities and boroughs from any 
part of the nation; ſo that thoſe who have 
wealth ſufficient to corrupt the elefors, are 
almoſt ſure of an election. The method of 
repreſentation is ſo conſtructed, as to exclude 
many towns of large extent from the privilege 
of voting; while ſome very ſmall ones are fo 
privileged, as to lend ſeveral members to Far- 
liament. This point I have dwelt on elſe- 
where ; which precludes the neceſſity of expa- 
tiating ſo largely upon it in this place, as it 
otherwiſe might require: Suffice it to add, that 
this inequality of repreſentation is the ſource 
of many alarming difficulties—ſuch as may, if 
not timely remedied, prove deſtructive to the 
preſent government and conſtitution. - But the 
American Congreſs is compoſed of men, choſen 
equally by the people: They are generally thoſe 
who have deſerved well of their country, by 
ſtepping forward in the hour of danger, and 
protecting her invaded rights; who have en- 
dured the ſtormy ſcenes of the cabinet, and the 
unwelcome toils of the field, when war, like a 
low-hung cloud, threatened deſtruction in their 
borders. Their money has never influenced 
their election. The people have thought” and 
acted for themſelves; and though a conteſt - - 
ſometimes happens, no inſtance has yet occurred, 
where the electors were corrupted —where even 
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an attempt was made to do it; for ſuch a mea, 
ſure would be the only means to excite the 
deteſtation and abhorrence of the people. 


Tux influence of miniſters has provoked the 
world long enough. Though tyrants have 
hitherto evaded the puniſhment -due to theix 
crimes, yet a reckoning day is at hand: Juſtice 
will not always ſlumber, nor the people be pre- 
vented from ſeizing the reins of government, 
and from exerciſing them to the advantage of the 
community at large. The time will eome, 
when the popular indignation of mankind. will 
hurl tyrants from their thrones, and deſpotiſm 
be laid in aſhes. Of that period let political 
hypocrites beware / "Wo 


Tuxxx ought to be ſome limitation to the 
power of miniſters ; it ought to be preſcribed 
within the bounds of policy. Thoſe who dele- 
gate this power, ought to reflect on the precari- 
ouſneſs of human prudence, and the arbitrary 
principles of men. Too much power is danger- 
ous in the hands of an individual. When there are 
ſeveral connected in the diſpenſation of autho- 
rity, they ſerve as mutual checks on each other. 
Though ſome men, if their conduct could be 
ſcreened from the world, would appropriate the 
public finances to uſeleſs purpoſes, and accumu- 
late great fortunes at the expence of others; 
yet the fear of detection would guide them in 


the 
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the paths of juſtice, when there was a poſſibility 
that their crimes would be arraigned before the 
world. Hence the danger of truſt ing an indi- 
vidual with the purſe of the nation: Hence too, 
the danger of ſuffering him to charge the public 
with what ſums he pleaſes for ſecret ſervices, 
when no law can oblige him to ſignify the pur- 
poſes for which they are expended | 


Tux conduct of Mr. PrrT (and he is not 
ſingular) affords a memorable proof in ſupport 
of what I have advanced. When he firſt became 
Secretary of State, the nation was much preju- 
diced in his favour, from the difpoſition he early 
diſcovered of following the iteps of his illuſtri- 
ous father. But, inſtead of expoſing to public 
hatred, the miniſters and ſons of corruption; 
he became an accomplice in their wickedneſs, 
and ſhared their villany. The curious circum- 
ſtances attending a late trial, will warrant the 
aſſertion. When miniſters ſo far deſcend from 
their office, as to intereſt themſelves in the 
elections, the public has much to apprehend— 
but much more to apprehend, when they employ 
the wealth of the nation, ſo far to corrupt the 
elections, as to get their own friends and favour- 
ites into office—ſome of whom are- deſpiſed by 
the people, and their adminiſtration attended 
with diſtruſt and apprehenſion. The late con- 
teſted election in the city of WesTMINSTER, 


© vg: Lord Hoop and Mr. Fox, was ſtrongly 
I +" _ ſupported, 
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ſupported, on the part of the noble Lord, by 
Mr. PitT. His ſecretary engaged a man, 
whoſe name is SM1TH, to procure votes; and 


in the proſecution of the buſineſs he expended 


large ſums of money. After Lord Hoop had 


failed in his election, SMiTa brought his action 


againſt Mr. PiTT's ſecretary, for the money he 
had laid out and expended, at his inſtance and 


requeſt, in the late election. When the action 


came on to be heard, it plainly appeared by 
the teſtimony adguced, that Mr. Prrr engaged 
to pay the money ; or, rather, was conſenting to 
the bargain” made between his ſecretary and - * 
SMITH. The court declared that the defendant 
ought to have been better adviſed, than to have 


ſuffered ſuch a cauſe to come into view; for it 


was the moſt ſcandalous proceeding that ever 


- <— 


diſgraced a court of juſtige The defendant's 
counſel endeavoured to apologize for his con- 


duct, by aſſerting, that he had been wrongly 


inſtructed, or he ſhould not have adviſed it. 


Wnar buſineſs has a miniſter of State to 
interfere in the elections? What infamy and 
diſgrace would our ſecretary, JeFFER80N, incur, 
were he ſo far to derogate from his high ſtation, 
as to wink at a bribe, or preſume to inſult the 
good ſenſe of his countrymen by acts of in- 


Juſtice and corruption! I leave the world to 
judge, whether the conduct of Mr. P1TT is not 


influenced by a ſiniſter ambition, rather than the 
8 public 
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public 3 It manifeſts the diſpoſition of the 
man, and the dangerous malady of the heart ; 
which may one day break forth to the ruin of 
the nation, and draw the vengeance of the peo- - 
ple on the aggrefſlor—who mult inevitably fall 
with the falling State. 


Sex Mr. Prrir has been in office, it has ever 
been his boaſt, that the national debt has been 
decreaſing ; and he has found means to make 
ſome few believe it. The increaſe of duties and 
taxes naturally warrants this concluſion ; and 
the people are willing to put as favourable a 
* conſtruction upon the exertions of the miniſter, 
as a jealous ſcrutiny will allow. But if the 
miniſter is to be juſtified in ſquandering the 
public money, in promoting the ſpirit of party, 
in ſuppreſſing the exertions of the weak and 
timorous, in favouring the aſpiring and lawleſs, 
the burdens of the State, inſtead of leſſening, 
will multiply apace, and finally bear down all 
before them. When the people are convinced 
that their treaſure is applied to beneficial pur. 
poles, they will ſeldom complain of the meaſures 
employed to obtain it: But when all the neceſ- 
ſaries and conveniences of life are exorbitantly 
taxed, and when even the light of heaven is 
not free, without paying for it in proportion as 
we receive it; and when, too, the vaſt ſums 
ariſing from this Exorbitancy, are applied 
do uleleſs purpoſes the grounds of complaint 
| Axe 
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are greatly multiplied : In the language of 
the poet, |; 


Ex'n the ſun's ray, and the ſweet air of heav'n, 
Touch'd by the Midas finger of the State, 
Is 9 to gold, for Pix r to ſport away. 


Wren once corruption and venality find 

their way into the State, and are patronized by 

, the miniſters of juſtice, the laws loſe their 
binding force, and become a mere nullity. In 
, looking over the code of this kingdom, I find 
that the legiſlature has been very intent in times 
paſt to regulate the elections, and to prevent an 
undue influence and corruption. Statutes have 
been made in various reigns for this purpoſe; 
ſome incapacitating men from holding any 
office, civil or military, who had promoted 
fraud, and endeavoured to influence the elections 
by undue means; others inflicting heavy penal. 
ties, particularly on thoſe who held offices, and 
who were the moſt likely to endanger the free- 
dom of elections. But the ſtatute of the 7 
W. & M. cap. 4. is more directly adapted to 
my purpoſe, as it was made to remedy the evils 
exerciſed by the preſent miniſter, of State, in 
the plenitude of his power. This ſtatute enacts, 
that if any man, choſen as a member of Par- 
liament, who ſhall directly or indirectly give 

| any money, or make any entertainment, or 
|, promiſe any place or preferment, promiſe, 2 
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make any agreement, or by any means what- 
ever influence his election; ſuch member or 
members, ſo offending, ſhall be diſabled and 
incapacitated, upon ſuch election, to ſerve in 
Parliament. The penalties inflicted for the 
breaches of this act are ſuch, if put in execu- 
tion, as would purge away the deteſtable prac- 
tice of the buying of votes, by granting rewards 
and entertainments; which is daily carrying on 
vith impunity, 


Ir this law were rigorouſly executed, no mem- 
ber would dare to take his feat in the Houſe of 
Commons, unleſs he was freely elected by the 
people, when no promiſes of rewards, proviſion 
or entertainment, were diſtributed to influence 
the minds of the electors. And here ſuffer me 
to aſk—ls there ſcarcely a member of the Houſe 
of Commons, who takes his ſeat in that auguſt 
aſſembly by the unbiafſed voice of his conſti- 
tuents? It is notorious, that many of them 
keep open houles of entertainment, for a cons 
fiderable time before the day appointed for the 
cloſing of the poll, in order to purchaſe votes of 
the multitude; and it is rare, if the candidates 
ſpend leſs than ten thouſand pounds on ſuch 
occaſions. Candidates are not the only bufy 
perſons - their friends and advocates are every- 
where employed; even an amiable Dutcheſs, 
not long ſince, was ſeen riding through the 
| ſiregts, and dealing out money with a liberal 

band 
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hand to the mob, and craving votes for one of - 
her favourites. The laws are not lame — ſufficient 
Ines exiſt to correct theſe abuſes—but they are 
in ſome meaſure obſoleted by the oppoſing 
power of men in office, who obtain their places 
by violating the fundamental principles on 
which they pretend to reſt and are ſupported. 
This is a ſoleciſm in politics, and might be 
corrected, if ſome ſpirited republican in power 
were once to ſet himſelf about it; or the courts 
of juſtice to recognize the crime of manifeſt 
corruption, by the univerſal complaints of a 
wiſe and great people. The awakening influ- 
ence of the rights of man, and the daring 
attacks an the liberty of the ſubject, begin to 
wound the feelings of men in power, who 
already tremble for the approaching fate of 
deſpotiſm and the period when they- will be 
ouſted of their office, and public honours. con- 
ferred on thoſe who are deſerving well of their 
country. 


Tris plainly ſhews, that the Engliſh Govern- 
ment is not in practice, what it appears to be 
in theory, Inſtead of having old experienced 
men for legiſlators, young foplings grace the 
ſeats of power—where age and experience once 
reared their creſt, and awed the world. How 
different from. the members of the American 
Congreſs! whoſe heads are ſilvered o'er with 
age, and wiſdom and integrity guide their deli- 
berations. 
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berations. The obſervation once made by a 
great ambaſſador to his ſovereign, on his return 
from his embaſſy, may be well applied to the 
American Congreſs—That Rome was à temple, 
and her ſenate an aſſembly of Kings. 


Tux people of this country have the moſt to 
dread from thoſe who are under the immediate 
influence of the crown; and yet ſuch characters 
find means to acquire places of power, and to 
ſupport the principles of the ariſtocratic junto 
in the Houſe of Commons. It is well known, 
that a great proportion of the members of that 
body are penſioners under the crown—and 
not a few (to prevent too great ſuſpicions) who 
receive penſions under fiftitious names, ſuch as 
Mr. Bux kx, and ſome other leading characters; 
and though they ſtrive to keep it ſecret, yet 
the ſtory is propagated, and receives credit, as 
it has never been denied by thoſe who are the 
molt concerned. It is conjectured that Mr. 
Buxkx has bartered all thoſe great and noble 
principles, for which he ſo long and ardently 
contended, for the mere acquiſition of a pen- 
ſion—and ſullied the glory of his paſt life, by 
baſely ſtooping to a bribe. Here, again, the 
law might interpoſe, but it is evaded with im- 
punity, and of no more influence than'a mock- 
tragedy. The ſtatute of the 1 Geo. 1. cap. 56. 
declares and enacts, that no man, having a 
penſion for any time or number of years, in 

his 
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his own name, or in the name or names of any 
other perſon or perſons, in truſt for him, or for 
his benefit, ſhall be capable of being elected or 
© Choſen a member of the Houſe of Commons; 
and that if any ſuch penſioner ſhall preſume to 
fit or vote in the Houſe of Commons, then, 
and in ſuch caſe, he ſhall forfeit twenty pounds. 
for every day in which he ſhall fit or vote. 


Ir the feelings of men were not  fordificd 
againſt the impreſſions of duty on the one hand, 
and of a keen ſenſe of honour on the other, the 
penalties in the law might make them tremble, 
But, ſo it is, ſome men are above the law; and 
inſtead of their being made to ſtoop to the law, 

they make the law ſtoop. to them, and render it 
ſubſervient to their ſchemes of ambition, and a 
cloak to all their villany in the management of 
the concerns of the State. If they are com- 
plained of, and attacked as the violators of the 
law, they make uſe of every ſorry ſhift and 
cunning art, in order to evade the execution of 
_ offended juſtice; and they but too often ſucceed 
in their attempts of eſcape. 


DisTINCTIONS in monarchy. are ſaid to be the 
great bulwark of the public ſafety. How ſuch 
_ diſtinctions can promote ſafety, we Americans 
are yet to learn—but may the fatal period of 

that learning be as remote as poſſible! There 


Is always danger, when any one branch of 
Govern- 
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Government conſiders itſelf as not acting for 
the people, but merely for itſelf, In ſuch 
Governments, contention is always awakened; 
and jealouſy continually kept alive in the very. 
bowels of the conſtitution. It is a maxim of the 
common law, that Peers of the realm do not act 
for the intereſt of the people, but for their own 
intereſt; which is known to be in a great mea- 
ſure ſeparate from that of the community at 
large; and this gives them the right of voting 
by proxy —a right derived from the feudal inſti- 
tution, which allowed the barons to fight by 
proxy in the wars of thoſe times. Thoſe who 
have no intereſt in the immediate concerns of 
the farmer, trader, and mecharic, and whoſe 
eſtates are out of the reach of the law, which 
might greatly affect the eſtates of the lower 
claſſes of the people, often prove dangerous to 
their country. I wiſh that every claſs might be 
repreſented in proportion to its intereſt and im 
portance in ſociety. The Houſe of Lords can, 
and often do, negative the doings of the other 
Houſe, when theſe doings merely concern the 
laborious part of the community—and which no- 
ways affect the property of the Nobility. Some 
reform is neceſſary, in order to render all the 
departments of Government more ſubſervient 
to the public good; and fince ſuch, a reform is 
practicable, we are the leſs culpable in endea- 
vouring to promote it, We behold other nations 
breaking the fetters of Ys and. equalizing 


their 
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their citizens, and that too without the leaſt 

difficulty; and can the moſt prejudiced ſuppoſe, 
that a reformation in the Engliſh Government 
would be attended with hazard and a profuſion 
of blood? Let them learn wiſdom from the 


example of thoſe States, who have nobly dared 


to frown on the badge of ſervitude, and to repoſe 


themſelves in the ſun-ſhine of freedom. When 


that bleſt period ſhall arrive, the intereſt of one 
will be the intereſt of all, and all the intereſt of 
ane; fo that acting by proxy will be exploded, 
and the Houſe of Lords moulded into ſomething 
different from what it now is. The members 
of the Houfe of Commons are excluded from 
the privilege of voting by proxy, by that good 


maxim of the law, Delegata poteſtas non poteft 


delegari. 


Ie. it be true, that the Nobility of the realm 
hold it as a maxim, to regard only their own 
intereſt, why ſhould there be any connection 
between them and the Commons? Let each 
body legiſlate for itſelf, and it would not be 
long before the gorgon tribe would be glad to 


relinquiſh the arbitrary aſſumption of power, 


with which they rule the world, and cement a 
laſting union with plebeian policy, for the pre- 


ſervation and protection of their lives and for- 


tunes. The Commons may live independent of 
them but they cannot ſubſiſt independent of 
the Commons: The obligation and wants be- 

EE”: tween 
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tween them are not reciprocal; more eſpecially 
ſince the immenſe deſcendable eſtates of the 
nobility were acquired by force from the induſs 
trious part of the community, and made per. 
againſt the attacks of the injured. What obliga · 
tion do I owe to a man who robs me of my 
property, and ſubjects me to ſlavery? The 
inſtitution of which I complain, is not the leſa 
harmleſs for having its origin in a remote 
period, ſince the baſis of it is the ſame; and 
time, inſtead of mitigating the circumſtances of 
its firſt acquiſition, rather tends to increaſe their 
malignity : Wrong, in its origin, ean never 955 
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Tr the voice of hiſtory: Ges * bend, ie 
Would nende us, that monarchy has ever been 
a ſource of calamity to mankind. Even the 
reign of the firſt Jeuiſh King, though by the 
expreſs deſire of the people, was attended with 
perpetual diſorder, rebellion, and feuds, with 
which the nation was before unacquainted, 
while it formed a democracy all ariſing from 
monarchical Government. The Almighty up- 
braided them for aſking of him a King: Never- 
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theleſs he indulged them, that he might convince 
them of their folly, and diſplay his mighty power, 
in generating the many revolutions among them. 
in ſome countries, the affairs of Government 


_ been conducted by two joint —_ 
T 


* 


- — 
2 
- 


ſchemes were thwarted by the ambitious project 
of PmiLity of MaczboN, | On conſulting the 


| Faaxce; and had it ſucceeded agreeably to his 


have been ſpared: ' And perhaps the day is not 
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5 the caſe in Spaxræ and Rowr ; but 
they only ſerved to -multiply wickedneſs and 
blood; though we are told that thoſe under the 
Erkan two princes of the blood, who 


reigned in Sranra, maintained their power in 
their line for upwards of ſeven hundred years, 


Indeed the Government of moſt of the States of 


Garret was often” uſurped. dy tyrapts,- and 


nothing but the vengeance of an enraged people 
could extirpate it. At other periods, when 


wearied with human butchery, we behold them 


laying. aſide party views, and conſulting the 
general ſafety. For this purpoſe: the Amphic: 
tyonic league was formed; and as long as it con · 
tinued, except ſome: few caſual interruptions, 


* Greece was the theatre, on which Peace and 


Happineſs embraced her ſons, ull at laſt its 


rainous' effects of perpetual war, and the occa- 
fronal-difputes among them, more than thirty 
cities came into this league, and yearly ſent 
deputies to TasrMoPyLE®, in order to conſult 


the public welfare, and to ſettle. all differences 


between them. Something like this was 
once attempted by Henry the FourTr of 


wiſhes, much Zuropean blood and treaſure might 


far off, hen nations will diſcover; that the pro- 
ſpects of a mutual accommodation are ſufficient 
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to ſuperſede the neceſſity of war, and ſo provoke 
a general confederacy to aboliſh the horrid prac» 
tice of ſpilling the blood of our fellow-creatures, 
Indeed, were ſuch a confederacy now formed, 
I am perſuaded that all nations might repoſe 
themſelves in the arms of peace, and their 
ſwords grow ruſty in their ſcabbards. Even 
the codes of LycurGus and SoLon would be 
more congenial to the diſpoſition of mankind at 
the preſent day, than the overbearing influence 
of the various dynaſties among men. Never 
was GREECE ſo happy as when the was under the 
control of theſe celebrated legiſlators. The 
inſtitutions of Lycuadus laſted about ſeven 
hundred and fifty years; and however illſuited 
they appear to be to the genius and taſte of the 
Grecians—yet the people were more flouriſhing 
under that than any ſubſequent Government. 

Hence we fee the neceſſity of adapting the 
Government to the habits and diſpoſitions of the 
people : And as often as time and other circum- 
ſtances manifeſt a change in the habits and diſ- 
poſitions of the people, the Government ought 
to relax or coerce as occaſion may require. But 
here lies the great difficulty, of knowing when 
it is neceſſary to ſtrengthen or mitigate the 
ſeverity of the laws. To do this, requires a 
profound legiſlator—one who is poſſeſſed of an 
enlarged mind—who is acquainted with the laws 
and policy of nations, and who is well ſkilled in 
the nature of man. Such, however, was S0LON; 
| K 2 and 
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and his ſkill and judgment enabled him to adapt 
his laws to the tempers and capacities of the 
people. The age in which he lived was rather 
rude—ſo that we cannot wonder, if ſome defects 
ſhould appear in his code, when compared with 
the codes of our modern free republics: And 
when this great man once was queſtioned relative 
to ſome defects in his laws, (which he was always 
ſenſible - of,) he made this memorable reply, 
that they were as good as his people would bear ; 
plainly inculcating this leſſon, hat the laws of 
each cauntry ought to correſpond with 111 18 manners 


and di ä of the people. 


May if it be clear, that the * of uſeful 
1 and the polite arts, has reſcued the 

minds of men from barbariſm, and has encou- 
raged the principles of virtue and peace - ought 
not monarchy, and the rigid laws of our 
anceſtors, to be aboliſhed ? I mean ſuch only 
of. the laws, as were made for the puniſhment 
of heretics and recuſants, and ſome others, ſuch 
as the Teſt and Corporation Acts, Game Laws, 
&c. which manifeſtly tend to abridge the liberty 
of the ſubject. If the, Governments of nations 

were ſuddenly done away, and every thing taken 
up de novo, new ſyſtems would be - eſtabliſhed 
on the charts of the old, declaratory. of the prin- 
ciples of liberty and. toleration; and the ſacred 
rights of man. But this could not be done 


without great contention ; for however much 
I > 5 | united 
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united the minds of men may be in ſpurning at 
flavery, and in cheriſhing freedom and the rights 
of conſcience z- yet they will ſeldom concur as 
to the means of, bringing about theſe deſirable 
objects. Men ſee through different optics ;— 
and though they are aiming at the ſame end, 
they differ in the means of attaining it. If all 
matters, in this ſituation, were leſt to be de- 
bated on among the people, great diviſions 
would ariſe, and no determination could be 
had, till the voice of the people could be taken 
through the medium of repreſentation; and 
even then, men would widely differ in their 
opinions: But in ſuch ,a body the minority 
muſt always ſubmit to the majority; and ſuch 
à large majority will generally be found, as to 
put an end to the ſubject under deliberation; 
though not without being amply inveſtigated. 
Among the great variety of differences on poli- 
tical queſtions, ſome few might prefer a well- 
regulated monarchy—and the reaſons offered in 
ſupport of the doctrine, might have their due 
weight. Some might prefer a mixed Govern- 
ment, and every branch ſo balanced as to pre- 
ſerve a diſcriminating equipoiſe. Others again 
would contend for an overbearing ariſtocracy; 
while, perhaps, the great majority would concur 
in giving the preference to a due mixture of 
ariſtocracy and democracy, as the beſt ſuited 
to the habits and diſpoſitions of mankind in the 
2 age. A ſyſtem of Government, eſta- 
a K 3 bliſhed 
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bliſhed over a free people, is capable of being 
ſimplified; and the fundamental principles on 
which it is founded, give freedom in debate, 
and indulge the great body of the people in 
diſcuſſing the moſt intereſting concerns of the 
State: For, as the happineſs of the whole is 
the object of all, it is no more than reaſonable, 
that a ſhould have a ſhare in the formation of 
laws, which are to bind and govern the commu- 
nity. The conſtitution and laws of every 
monarchic ſtate are neceſſarily multifarious; 


and as long as the people can be kept in igno- 


rance, the ſparks of freedom will n light 
chew * to We. w tt 


7 looking over the aids of n nations;: v we and 
a variety of Governments which are termed 


Free. But how can a people be free, When the 


prerogatives of the monarch are unlimited? 
The line of diſtinction between the two kinds 


of Government, is diſcovered in nothing more 
than the weakneſs of the one, and the ſupe- 


riority of the other, in time of war. This may 
be. diſcovered by every one who is acquainted 
with the hiſtory of the ancient republics. Thoſe, 
governed by tyrants and uſurpers, ſeldom made 
a good ſtand againſt. their enemies; while the 
others, poſſeſſed of the noble flame of liberty, 
and who knew its value and importance, proved 
a terror to their hoſtile neighbours, This re- 


mk may appear the more jeſt when we call to 


mind 
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mind the noble ſtand which the Greeks made 
againſt the Perſſant, at the famous battles of 
THERMO WL, SaLAMis, and PLaTEA. Here 
was a conteſt between freemen and ſlaves; and 
though the latter more than fifty times exceeded 
the former in number - yet the love of free- 
dom, and an ardent deſire of glory, baffled the 
efforts of numbers, and triumphed in ſucceſs; 
THEMISTOCLES and ARr1STIDEs,/ though rivals in 
power, united in this critical conjuncture to 
defend their country; and their names are 
enrolled with luſtre in the annals of fame. 
They lived in a ſtyle truly republican; and we 
find them ridiculing the manners and luxury of 
the Perfians, It was, in a great meaſure, their 
rigid auſterity, which gave them ſuch a manifeſt 
advantage over their enemies. They deſpiſed 
the etiquette of the Perſfan kings and nobles; 
and by living a laborious life, and: expoſing 
themſelves to fatigue and danger, they acquired 
the art of war; Which was eminently” uſeful to 
them in the battles we have mentioned. Cows 
ardice, in theſe” free 'republics, was ſometimes 
puntſhed with death—always with © diſgrace. 
Even the only one, who ſurvived" Lrowibas 
and the three hundred Greeks, who devoted 
themfelves to death at the ſtraĩits of TnERNNMO-· 
pyLꝝ, on his return to give an aecount of the 
fad diſaſter of his countrymen, was branded 
with infamy, till fortune put him in a ſituation 
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to retrieve his ate by ſome nue 
feats of 2 N t 4 


"Daze: this * ſketch, we can i eaſily Ai 
the ſuperiority of free Governments over every 
other in the world. Supineneſs and laſſitude, 
are the attendants of the one; while vigour and 
activity mark the character of the other. This 
is verified from our own obſervation. The 
daring and intrepid ſpirit of the Americans, and 
the enthuſiaſm of the French, can only proceed 

from freemen; and whoever ridicules the 
authors of theſe memorable revolutions, need 
but recall to mind tbe oppaſition they made to 
them, and hey ug tude:thas anne in e own 
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| As 3 8 2 . Go- 
vernment, I would adduce the inability of 
writers to ſupport i it. | Its advocates have hither- 
to choſen. to do ĩt by the ſword, rather than by 
the perſuaſion, of reaſon ; becauſe, though the 
latter ſhould fail them, they could appeal to the 
former; and, taking advantage of the ignorance 
of mankind, they were almoſt. ſure of ſucceſs. 
But this ſcheme begins to fail them; reaſon is 
breaking through the miſts of ignorance, and 
lighting up the world the human mind is ex- 
panding itſelf—and is daring enough to pre- 

nn man to the anne of kings. 

| MoNnaRcHyY 
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MoNARCHY has ever kept pace with igno- 
rance, and freedom with knowledge: Let in the 
darkeſt ages of the world, liberty was frequently 
an object of adoration, and diligently ſought 
after: But men were ſo ignorant of the ſcience 
of Government, and of the means on which 
their happineſs depended, that their exertions 

were not always attended with ſucceſs. Here 
we have only to regret their want of unanimity, 
and the continual rivalſhip between the leading 
men of the ſtate—who were ſo jealous: of each 
other, as to baffle the wiſeſt ſchemes for the 
public good, merely. to. depreſs and to render 
odious the projector of them. Nevertheleſs, 
amid the continual broils to which they were 
liable, we find ſome of their moſt celebrated 
legiſlators reaſoning. upon the nature of Govern- 
ment, and manifeſting a vaſt extent and preci- 
ſion of political knowledge; and moſt of them 
arguing in favour of free Governments. If free 
Governments at that period were the moſt likely 
to ſecure the happineſs of mankind, the argu- 
ment operates {till more ſtrongly at the preſent 
day—in exact proportion as knowledge has 
increaſed, PLuTARCH has handed down to us 
a converſation of ancient ſages, diſputing upon 

the following queſtion : What is the moſt per- 
fect kind of Government? To which they 
made the following anſwers. - SoLow faid it was 
that, zwhere an injury done to fan individual, was 
felt by the wwhale : Bias==whert law reigns inſtead 
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of "a monarch + Trates—wbere the inhabitants 
are neither too rich nor too poor ANACHARSt? 
where virtue is honoured, and vice detected: 
Pirracus here dignities are conferred only 
upon the deſerving, and never upon the wicked : 
CLE0BULUS—where people are more afraid of 
cenſure than the law : CurLo—where the laws, 
2 not orators, are hearkened to, and have influ- 
Though there is an evident diſtinQion 
e theſe various ſyſtems; yet they all tend 
to one fundamental point— a an equal Govern- 
ment; and when we ſee that the ancients enter- 
tained ſuch accurate notions, we at once regret 
that, inſtead of ſoaring in theory, they had not 
aimed at r their a Wy to practice. 


En branch of dent ought to have 
as many checks and balances, without impeding 
its operations, as the nature of it will admit; 
for corruption and venality will ſeldom find 
their way, where the avarice of men is checked 
dy the fear of detection. Senſible of this, the 
| Spartans eſtabliſned the Ephori, conſiſting of 

five magiſtrates, annually choſen, with power to 
caſhier, impriſon, and even, if neceſſity required 
it, to put to death the ſenators. The Ephori 
generally conſiſted of the ableſt and wiſeſt of the 
people of thoſe revered for their virtue and 
morals their age and experience and they 
were even conſidered as the fathers of their 
country. If ſuch a body of men were eſtabliſhed 
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in England, to watch the criminality of Mi- 
niſters, and to correct the abuſes of the State, 
no one would dare to corrupt the elections, or to 
accept of a ſeat when choſen—unleſs his con- 
duct was marked with integrity; no one would 
dare to preſcribe bounds to religious worſhip— 
or attempt to control the intercourſe between 
Gob and man—a ſeverity unequalled by the 
Inquiſition of Spain—or the bloody edi& of 
Nantz. 1 | 


DrscoRd is the parent of diſſolution. United, 
we ſtand: Divided, we fall. Unanimity will 
enable us to accompliſh the freedom of the 
human race; and ſweep away the tyrants of 
the earth as with the beſom of deſtruction. 


— 


THE END. 


